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For the New-Yerkern 
MY NATIVE LAND. 


Ou, would that I might gaze again, 
My native land, on thee; 
Tread every storied glade and glen, 

The bour of infancy ; 

And wander by the river clear 
Before my grandsire’s door, 
And watch the torrent dashing near 

In fuam-wreaths on the shore. 


My beart is with the ‘fairy mounds,’ 
The ‘ abbey's ruined wall'— 

The ‘ holy well’—the ‘sainted grounds’ — 
My heart is with them all. 

I love the ancient church that stands 
Upon the green bill side, 

O'erlooking broad and fertile lands, 
And Ocean's swelling tide. 


That church, where I was given to God, 
When on my undimmed brow 

The pure baptismal water flowed, 
Would | might see it now! 

And, by the busy world forgot, 
At evening's solemn close, 

Bend weeping o'er exch hallowed epot 
Where forms belov'd repose, 


And list the murmurs of the sea, 
The waters’ lulling moan, 
Borne on the night-wind fitfully, 
Like spint-music's tone, 
Breathing all strange, mysterious things 
Of those who slumber there, 
Of radiant forms, and angel wings 
The ‘dead in Christ’ shall wear. 
This is my home, yet link by link 
Of hopes that chained me here 
Is severing fast—I dare not think 
Of all the lost and dear. 
One strong, deep tie still biuds my heart, 
Else would I tempt the wave— 
One tie from which L cannot part— 
And that—s pa’ + 


But when all-saddening memories come 


t's grave! 


In loneliness o'er me, 

Then do I wish for that dear home 
Of sinless infancy. 

Away from every torturing scene, 
When life's last sigh shall cease, 

I dream in that old church-yard green 
I yet shall sleep in peace! 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Tue importance of an International Copyright Law, for 
securing to authors the pecuniary benefits which flow from an 
acknowledged and protected right to the unlimited disposi- 
tion and sale of their literary compositions, is beginning to be 
felt and acknowledged by every liberal and enlightened mind. 
The equitable claims which authors bave for the protection 
which this Law would afford, cannot fail to impress them- 
sclves with lasting force upon every one who has bestowed a 
thought upon this subject ; and when we reflect upon the vast 
and extended benefits which have been showered upon almost 
every age of the world by their learning, genius and varied 
talent, we cannot pretend that the protectien of their rights 
and privileges is of too insignificant a nature to call for the 
aid of National Legislation. In urging the claims of authors 
to the protecting mantle of International Law, we do not 
come forward to agk a favor, but to demand a right, the jus- 


3. C. 


| tice of which, upon a candid and fair view of the subject, 
| cannot be questioned. If an author has a property in the 
| productions of his own mind, every principle of justice would 
| seem to require that he should be protected in its enjoyment. 
And this right of property we shall proceed to establish. 
| So long as the author of a book refrains from publishing it 
| to the world—so long as he keeps the ideas which it contains 
| within his own library—no one can doubt his right to its ex- 


| sand copies, and society will be deprived of their benefit and 
enlightening influence until it may suit bis pleasure to dis- 
| close their contents, and no one will pretend that the com- 
munity can by any legal process obtain access to the instruc- 


Unless the ideas contained in literary composition were the 
property of the author, and his right to such property exclu- 
sive—if the members of a community had any claim to their 
enjoyment in common with the author—coercive measures 
eould be legally resorted to for the purpose of compelling him 
to publish them for the benefit of society ; and this right to 
_ their publication would be a Common Law right, existing in 
the different individuals composing a community. But no 
claim of this kind was ever made, and such a right never has 
been supposed to exist. 
If we have established the position that the right to share 
an author's idens in common with himself does not exist in 
| a community, it follows of course that no individual in that 
| community has such right, but that this intangible property 
| is vested in the author alone. It is urged, however, that if 
an author once publishes a book to the world he parts with 
‘his exclusive property in the ideas which it contains, and 
| any person has then a right to republish it to an infinite ex- 
tent; but this position is unsound, whether measured by moral 
or legal rules; for if we admit that the author of a work ever 
had an exclusive legal mght to its publication and sale, such 
‘right must be presumed to exist until its determination is 
shown—and this can be only by its sale for either an expressed 
or implied equivalent in value, or by voluntary gift. Now, it 
, sells a copy of his book for a paltry sum, intends that the pur- 
chaser shall acquire the right of its republication and sale ; 
and the purchaser, when he pays for it, considers the sum he 
| gives only as an equivalent for the pleasure and instruction 
, its perusal will affurd him. Hence the legal, equitable, and 
| moral obligations resting upon the buyer are, that he will only 
| use the copy he obtains for the enjoyment which that alone 
| will afford him, and not to the injury of the author. But it 
| may be asked why Legislative Enactments were created for 





the benefit and protection of authors if they previously en- 
|| joyed the right to the exclusive publication and sale of their 
|| works. The statute 
i does not confer a right which did not before exist, but is 
|| merely declaratory, and limits the right of an author to the 
|| enjoyment of a privilege for a term of years, which at Com- 
| moa Law, and independent of any statate, was perpetual, and 


The answer to this is easily given. 


\ also points out a remedy for the infringement of this right, | 


| and virtually takes away all remedies which might have pre- 
|| viously existed. This right of authors to the exclusive pub- 


clusive possession and enjoyment; and he may print ten thov- | 


tion they contain until such voluntary disclosure is made. | 


| to the person who conceived it, and that this broad right can 


y 
' 


| 


| 


is impossible und absurd to suppose that an author, when he | 


sole right at Common Law of first printing and publishing 
the volume for sale, and might bring an action against any 
person who printed, published and sold the same without his 


|| consent; and that if the author published such book or lite- 


|| rary composition, no person could afterward reprint and sell 


the same for his own benefit against the will of the author, 
but that the author and his assigns hath the sole right of print- 
ing, publishing and selling the same in perpetuity by Com- 
mon Law. After such high and solemn adjudications of the 
rights of authors as they existed at Common Law, which is 
based upon universal justice, we are bound to admit that ev- 
ery new idea of which the manifestation or developement 
might be useful to soeiety, appertains and belongs, eriginally, 


be altered, limited or taken away only by a law of the Su- 
preme Legislature. Such being the foundation upon which 
the author’s right to publish and sell his literary composition 
originally rested, it follows that the different National Legis- 
latures have narrowed it down and abridged the benefits 


which it formerly confegred instead of protecting the author 
in its enjoyment. 


Having established the fact that the author has a property 
in the literary composition which his mind originates and 
conceives, it must be admitted that he is entitled to the pro- 
tection of the laws for securing its enjoyment ; for it is often 
much more valuatle to him than many individual rights and 
privileges which the supreme power of a State is careful in 
declaring and perpetuating. And not only is this property 
important in securing to the author those pecuniary returns 
which his labor, research and nightly toil deserve, but as 
books and literary composition stamp the character of a na- 
tion and imbue the minds of men with the various principles 
which operate in the creation of the moral, intellectual and 
political feelings, it is the duty of every statesman to advo- 
cate, and of every legislative body to adopt, such measures 
as will tend most to the encouragement of a literature which 
will assist and instruct the mind in forming a correct theory 
of National Government and aid in the pursuit of knowledge, 
happiness and intellectual greatness. 

Having, as we believe, shown conclusively that the rightof 
property in literary composition belongs originally to its au- 
thor, and that National Laws should be so formed as to pro- 
tect instead of destroying this right, we must next examine 
whether the respective Governmen:s of independent nations 
are bound to protect foreign authors in its exercise and in the 
enjoyment of the profits and emoluments flowing from this 
species of property—for it must be admitted that if a person 
can establish a cight to property of any nature, its possession 


by another cannot alter, limit, or take away such right, but 
‘that it follows and appertains to the person ia whom it re- 
sides without reference to the jurisdiction into which the pro- 
perty out of which this right flows is conveyed; and the only 


question to be determined is, whether the broad principles of 
National Justice require that International Laws should be so 
framed and established as to extend their protection to foreign 
authors, in enabling them to exercise the exclusive right of 
publishing and selling their literary compositions, in as great 


|| lication of their literary composition has been established by || & degree as the Laws of Nations protect the owners of aay 


| right was questioned before the Justices of the King's Bench 
| in England, Lord Mansfield, Chief Justice, declared that the 
author of a book hath in it a sole and perpetual property, so 
as to give him a right to confine every subsequent publication 











| 


| 





| the highest judicial authority, and many years ago, when this | other species of property in its disposition and sale. In the 


present enlightened age of mankind no one will deny that it 
is the duty of every Government to enact wise and liberal 


| laws for the protection of foreigners, and for the purpose of 


securing to them the enjoyment of every right which they are 


to himself and his assigns for ever; and two out of the other || justly entitled to, and that a mighty obligation rests upon the 
three Justices concurred in the decision. This same ques- supreme power ef every civilized nation to open an avenue for 
tion was subsequently carried to the House of Lords by ap- 
peal, where it was broadly laid down and solemnly estab- 
lished that the author of any book er composition had the 


the free, untrammeled passage of those reciprocal intellectual 
blessings which advance in so great a degree the morality 
and refinement of a people, and tend so powerfully to ame 
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liorate the condition of mankind. [If nations in their inter |! enter the opening before you ascend the ligneous grades; | 


course with each other are governed by the same great and | then turn to your left, and you will find him either peripa- 


mighty principles of eternal Justice which ought to influence 
individuals in the different relations of life, it cannot be doubt- 
ed that the supreme power of every State is bound in the 
most solemn manner to protect the property of foreigners 
which may be found within their respective territories ; and 
whether such property consists of literary composition and | 
the right of its publication and sale, or of gold and silver, the | 
right of the owner to be pretected in their enjoyment is 
equally strong. 

It is laid down by the most able writers upon the Laws of 
Nations, that States or Bodies Politic are to be considered as | 
Moral Persons, having a public will capable and free to do, 
right and wrong—inasmuch as they are collections of indi-| 
viduals, each of whom carries with him into the service of the | 
community the same binding law of morality and justice which | 
ought to control his conduct in private life—and that every | 
State, in its relations with other States and their subjects, is 
bound to conduct itself with justice, good faith and benevo- 
lence. If we take the authority of the various writers upon 
the Laws of Nations for our guides, we must acknowledge 
that the obligations of nations and of individuals are placed | 
on similar grounds, and that both are governed by Natural 
Law; and we must admit that Governments are as strictly | 
bound by the obligations of truth, justice and humanity in| 
their relations with other powers, as they are in the manage- 
ment of their ewn local concerns. In the present enlight-| 
ened age, any State would be looked upon as a nation of rob- 
bers which should refuse to protect foreign property from pi- 
ratical hands ; and how can we distinguish literary composi- 
tion from property of any other nature? By what rule can we | 
measure its influence to make it appear less beneficial to 
society? And how can we appreciate the great and elevating 
benefits it bestows, without acknowledging its paramount 
claims to the protection of International Law? Every Gov-| 
ernment that refuses to extend the protection of its laws to, 
the foreign author, violates the broad principles of justice and | 
morality to as great an extent as it would in declaring that 
every foreign vessel cast away within the limits of its terri-| 
tory should be the prize of its citizens. It is the duty of every | 
enlightened Government to grant the same rights and privi-| 
leges to foreign authors which are accorded to their own. | 
The supreme powers of different States have already deprived | 
them of the greater portion of those emoluments conferred | 
upon them by the Common Law; and the rights which the, 
strictest justice would award to them, have been taken away, | 
even in their native land. 


We sincerely hope that our National Legislature will ove] 


long take into consideration the legal and weighty claims| 
which are presented by foreign authors for the security of| 
their rights in this country, and that, actuated by those great | 
principles of eternal justice which furm the basis of Interna-| 
tional Right, our Government will extend to them the protec- | 
tion to which they are justly entitled. 








Sonnet....To a Cup. 

A ROSE-BUD opening, pearled with morning dew, 
Through the fresh foliage glancing light and free; 
A gentle fountain, gushing joyously 

O’er the green sward; a bright star in the blue 
Of the still heavens; or beacon on the sea; 

These have I thought thee, light of fanciful hours! 
Fair promise of Time’s yet unmeasured space ! 

But be thy bloom more durable than the flower’s ; 


tounting in his —_— } cn — lectuary, ~ oe 
copounting th is fenestra.’ poor man, un- 
Fe se tiene this, and remembered not one word but 
the last, said, ‘‘ And pray, Sir, what is the fenestra?” To 
which the Doctor replied, “ It is an orifice in an edifice, to 
admit luminous particles.” “O, thank you,” said the poor 
fellow, and walked off more perplexed than before. 
Journal of Dr. Adam Clarke. 


7 For The New-Yorker. 
THE EXILE. 


IMITATED FROM THE PROSE OF THE ABBE DE LA MENNaIS. 





I 've roamed through ide eine, worn and weary; 
On them I looked, but ah! they knew me not: 
They had no smile, no winning word to cheer me, 
No heart would share my solitary lot! 
Where’er he roam, where’er his bark be blown, 
Guide and protect, O Lord, the exiled wanderer lone! 


L 
When I beheld, as golden ie was dying, 
Curl from the valley’s depth some hamlet’s smoke, 
“O, happy tkey,” I inly breathed in sighing, 
“ Who join each evening in the fireside joke, 
And joyful sit in peace among their own!" 
But ah! where’er he roam, the exile is alone! 


Whence go those clouds, before the tempest flying ? 
Like them, it hurries me no matter where ; 

Fair are these trees, those flowers beneath me lying, 
But ah! they wave not in my native air! 

In my sad heart they wake no gentle tone, 

For ah' where’er he roam, the exile is alone! 


v. 
Through the dim plain -. brook is softly singing ; 
Its murmur is not that I heard in youth— 
At its low voice no golden thoughts are springing 
Within my soul its loneliness to soothe— 
To me its gladness seems a dreary moan— 
For ah! where’er he roam, the exile is alone! 


v. 
Soft are those songs—but ah! the joy or sadness 
They fondly wake in many an alien heart, 
Breathe not my bosom's pain or early gladness, 
For 'mid the singing group I bear no part, 
But dream of Hope's bright temple overthrown : 
For ah! where’er he roam, the exile is alone! 


vi. 
They asked “‘ Why weep oe 1” When I told my pain, 
None wept my fate—we knew not one another: 
White-headed sires I saw their children strain 
Upon their busoms, but none called me brother: 
None of those reverend fathers called me son, 
For ah! where’er he roam, the exile is alone! 
VIL 
I saw young maidens smile as pure as morning 
On youths their love had chosen for their mates; 
But none of all that band the vale adorning 
Upon me smiled—far different were our fetes— 
As, pale, I sat upon the way-side stone: 
For ah! where’er he roam, the exile is alone! 


\ 


Young men I saw, their hae warmly beating, 
Locked in each other's arms in unison, 

As if they wished, in that tumultuous meeting, 
Of their two separate lives to form but one: 


None pressed my hand as sad I wandered on, 





Thine all that fountain’s purity and grace! 
And may no blight fall on their hopes who trace | 
Their features, fortunes, happiness in thine ! 
Be thou the starlight of their day’s decline, 
Waking unearthly dreams. Ob, may’st thou be 
All I would fondly deem—all they will picture thee ! 
. R. Howrrrt. 








AnrcpotEe.—The late Dr. Wilson, senior fellow of Trinity 


For ah! where’er he roam, the exile is alone! 


There is no mother, wife, a kind old father, 
But in thy native land, oh, wanderer faint! 
Till round the heavenly throne we slowly gather : 
Cease, man of sorrows, thy consoleless plaint! 
Father and mother, friends and loving wife, 





College, Dublin, though a very grave man himself, was very 
fond of quizzing and of puzzling the country people whocame | 
to inquire after their friends aud relations in the College.—| 
One day, seeing a man standing in the court with a letter in 
his hand, gaping and staring about, and not knowing where | 
to go, he w gravely up to him, and inquired what he 
wanted. man answered, “ Sir, can you tell me where I 
may find Mr. Dalahunte?” “Yes,” said the d 


Jou see that building before you 1” “Yes.” “Then 
this quadrangle, tale thie diemeter of the plot beyond te 





€ 


All, all must vanish from this transient life ! 
xX. 
| Here, where the piercing winds of Winter blow, 
Vainly we seek a country of delight: 


All shadow of a native land below 
Is but a place of refuge for a night! 


octor, “do|| Where’er he roam, where’er his bark be blown, 


Guide and protect, O Lord! the exiled wanderer lone! 
Paris, \&39. W. F. 


Scientific Basans....No. }. 
BY PROF. Ww. BYRD POWELL, M.D. 
MINERAL COAL IS NOT A VEGETABLE PRODUCT. 
(Concluded. } 


For the purpose of showing that I am not so speculative 
as some may imagine, I will found my calculations upen dif- 
ferent data. 

Degner and Anderson, who have given much attention to 
the growth of vegetation, assure us of a fact, to the truth of 
which every ome must be sensible, viz: “ That the most 
abundant crop on the most fertile soil would not cover the 
earth, when fresh cut, half an inch deep.” Then a bed of 
solid moss, two and a half feet thick, allowing half an inch 
to be produced annually, would require 60 years. This would 
yield, admitting it to be box-wood, six inches of coal, which 
would require 60 years to grow the materials; and if so, 200 
feet would require 24,000 years, and 900 feet 108,000 years. 

These are pretty close approximations, for a subject of this 
kind, to the preceding calculations. But it may be contend- 
ed, in answer, that vegetation was more luxuriant in those 
days than in these. I will concede this to have been the fact 
| immediately about the coal lakes; but, upon the admission, 
| enough cannot be claimed to balance that which I have grant- 
| ed in supposing all that was produced to have been box- 
wood. It is well known that the vegetation of the coal basins 
was of a very suculent character, yielding but one, and at 
most, two per cent. of carbon. 
| Farthermore, it may be contended by some that the great 
| length of time which I have shown to be necessary to grow 
| the materials for the coal beds is no objection to the theory 
in question, inasmuch as time costs nothing to a mere theo- 
rist; but I will oppose a difficulty which cannot be removed 
by a quibble. A majority—I might add, the most cons'stent 
—of geologists believe the vegetable matter to have grown 
where the coal is now found; but no or, contends that 
enough has been produced in one year to produce a coal bed. 

Then it follows, that a great number of years, as I have 
shown, were requisite. But if time was then marked by sea- 
sons, and of course changes of temperature, how did it hap- 
pen that the vegetation of one summer was not, in a great 
measure, covered—at least mixed—with the debria of the 
subsequent spring? Coal was formed in basins, the margins 
of which were sand; and still we can discover none of it in 
the coal. If I were to stop here, my readers would conclude 
that it is physically impossible for coal to be a vegetable 
product. 

VI. And last. Drifts of logs, trees, plants and brush have 
been considered, by the fruitful imaginations of our geologists, 
to resemble ry closely that which must have been, origin- 
ally, the case with the coal beds. Mr. Comstock says that— 

“Those who have seen the pine forests of our western 
country can, perhaps, have some conception of the vast pile 
which a single square mile of these trees would form if thrown 
together. Now, if hundreds of rquare miles of such timber 
were accumulated, we might suppose there woukl be a quan- 
tity sufficient to form a single bed of a large coal formation.” 

Mr. Minzier informs us—(Silliman’s Jonrnal, vol. 3,)—that 
there is a drift at the mouth of Red River sixty miles long 
and fifteen wide; and that during the freshet of 1812, 8,000 
cubic feet of timber floated out of the Mississippi per minute. 
Capt. Basil Hall states that—‘*On a tongue of land nearly 
opposite the mouth of the Mississippi,” there are drifts of 
timber many yards in thickness, covering “ several hundred 
square leagues of surface.” 

A few facts relative to coal basins and forests, with a few 
rays of common sense, will expose the absurdity of such 
dreamings about probabilities and possibilities of beds of coal 
having been produced in this manner. 

A coal basin contains from one to sixty beds of coal; each 
one reposes on a bed of shale, (commonly called slate,) and 
is covered by one; and this, again, by one of sand-stone. If 
the basin, then, contain sixty beds of coal, the causes that 
produced the shales, coal and sand-stone must have regularly 
recurred sixty times. Again: from the best information now 
had on the subject, coal beds maintain a uniform thickness 
throughout the basin—are close and compact, and destitute 
of any foreign matter, as clay, sand, and gravel. They may 
be, and indeed generally are, divided into strata by layers of 
shale, iron-ere and lime-stone, which are parallel to each 
other and to the surface of the coal bed. 





As regards forests, no one will contend that the earth's 
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surface, at this time, can exhibit one of pine, or any other 
timber, which, if felled, would cover its soil, compactly, more 
than three inches deep. About 14 per cent. of this may be 
regarded as carbon. Now apply this. The Wyoming coal 
basin of Pennsylvania contains about 500 square miles of sur- 
face; and several of its coal bed« are 28 feet thick, with a 
purity of 93 per cent of carbon. One of these would require 
208 feet of solid forest timber to make it, which must have 
been gathered from 372,000 square miles of surface, and then 
crammed so closely together that not a particle of foreign 
mitter could be crowded between any of its parts in a per 
jeodicular direction, and also in such a manner as to present 
a uniform surface and thickness. 

Admit coal beds to have been produced from drifted tim- 
ber, and then explain, who can, the manner by which the 
coal beds became divided by thin strata of shale, or iron, or | 
lime-stone, or all three, having plane surfaces and uniform 
thickness; and how it happened that no foreign matter was 
drifted between the timbers. Drifts of trees at this day are 
associated with mud, sand and gravel, interposed. Every 
thing connected with coal and its shales indicates a quiescent 
condition uf the water in the basin, which excludes the idea 
of drift; but leaving this out of the question, how was the | 
timber brought te the basin? Nothing less than a current | 
could do it; but the same current that brought it in would 
transport it omt—except such as might lodge, which would 
possess remarkable inequalities. But the coal beds were 
formed, and se were their shales and sand-stones, before any 
strong currents entered their basin, as is evident from their 
unbroken character—except at points where rivers subse- 
quently broke through them. 

Admit the necessary drifts to have taken place: how were _ 
they covered, first with shale, and this again with sand-stone? 
De La Bache (p. 434) tells us that upon this vegetable mass | 
“ sands, silt or mud were accumulated ;" and leaves us to in-| 
fer, from his next paragraph, that they were transported from | 
some adjacent region. What was the nature of this trane-| 
porting agent? At one time it brought mud, and at another | 
sand; of they were both brought at the same time; and if so, i 
how were they separated so as to place the mud underneath i 
the heavier partictes of sand? Thetis, how did it happen | 
that the finest, lightest and most impalpable particles were | 


‘ 





deposited first? This is not the law of drifts, inundations | 
and transporting basins of water. But admit that no diffi- i 





My next essay will present a system deduced from facts— 
not a theory—that will explain all the phenomena of a coal 
formation ;—a positive sciexce on the subject, and one that 
is equally applicable to all the other regularly formed por- 
tions of the earth’s crust;—one that exposes the causes of 
crystalline, drifted, und sedimentary rocks, and their modus 
operand, 
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~ For The New-Yorker. 
THE CHAMOIE8. 
Tne Chamois on his native hills 
In fearless freedom leaps ; 
He loves the gush of Alpine rills 
"Mong wild, adventurous sts eps, 
And shrinks not, though the st em be high 
And thundering avalanche is sigh. 


But in the valleys bright wisn flowers 
Lead him with gent’rst hand, 

He pines, within their richest bowers, 

* For his lost mountain land, 

And longs to breathe its upper air 

And climb its crage: his home is there! 

So they whom adverse fortunes rear 
Amd the st srms of Life, 

Draw vigor frou such atmosphere, 
And strergthen in the strife, 

Till danger is a cherished name, 

And sought as freedom is, and fame. 


Souls gifted with this generous dower, 
A mould so stern and high, 
Would faint ‘neath luxury’s gilded bow 2¢ 
And enervating sky: 
Theirs the wild joy from strife be. flows; 
They dread no suffering but repose! 


Montrose, Pa. A.L. F. 


> 
MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT ROS POPTCHINE, WRITTEN 
IN TEN MID.UTES. 

Tuus jew d'esprit of the Freach press is so brief, that if we 
were to say all that it suggests to us, as critics and journal- 
ists, our acticle would be unger than its subject, without be- 
ing half so pleasant. Ve are informed, in a preliminary ad- 
vertisement, that ‘» lady having told the Count that he ought 


to write his own life, he brought her this memoir on the fol-| 


lowing morning: und we are further informed, ina ‘postlim- 
inious preface, on the authority of ‘the universal portable 
biography of wuntemporary celebrities,’ that when the hero of 
Moscow came co Paris, all the world was surprised to discov- 


—_— 
Cuar. VI. Moral Portrait.—I was obstinate as a mule, 
capricious as @ coquette, gay as a child idle as a marmot, act- 
ive as Bona , and all of these ic turn, at pleasure. 

Cuar. VIL. Important Resvlution.—Never possessing a 
com of my physiogrcmy, I gave loose also to my tongue, 
and acquired the bad habit of thiaking aloud. This procured 
me some amusement and a multitude of enemies. 

Cuar. Vill. What Iwas, and what Imight have been.— 
I was sensible of friendship and of confidence; and 1 wanted 
nothing but to bave been born in the golden age, to have 
stood some chance of being a perfectly simple, i. e. a good 


man. 

Cuar. IX. Respectable Principles.—I never was en- 
gaged in any affair of marriage or of gossip. I never recom- 
mended a cook or a physician; consequently I never attempt- 
ed the life of any man. 

Cuar. X. My Tastes.—I was fond of small societies, of 
a walk in the woods. I had an involuntary veneration for the 
sun, and its setting has often made me melancholy. As for 
colors, I preferred blue; in eating, beef and horseradish; in 
theatricals, comedy and farce ; whe pry an open and 
expressive countenance; hunchbacks of 
charm for me which I cannot explain. 

Crap. XI. My Aversions.—I always Mid a dislike to 
fools, scoundrels, and female intriguantes who pretend to 
virtue; I was disgusted with affectation, pitied painted dolls 
of both sexes; hated rats, liqueurs, metaphysics, and rhubarb ; 
and entertained a posivitive alarm at justice and mad dogs. 

Cuap. XII, Analysisof my Life.—I wait for death with- 

. ~ ea 


sexes had a 


| 


out feez and without life has been a bad 
mele drama, in which I have played s, tyrants, lovers, 
fataers, ing but valets. 
) Cuar. XIIL Rewards from Heaven.—My supreme 
rf blessing in life has been an i of the three Great 
| Powers that govern Europe. Rich, averse to business, and 
| indifferent to music, I had nothing to do with Rothschild, 
Metternich, or Rossini. " - -_ 
| Cuar. XIV. My Epi .—Here is to repose, wi 

a mind fatigued, my he ap ate and a body worn out, 
an old fellow (vieuz diable) deceased: ladies and gentle- 
| men, pass on. 
| Cnar.XV. Dedicatory Epistle to the Public.—Dog, dis- 
| cordant organ of the passions, you, who elevate to the clouds 
j}and plunge into the mud; who ize and calumniate 
| without knowing why; i of an alarm bell, echo of your- 
|self; absurd tyrant, escaped from the madhouse, extract of 
subtle poisons and of sweet aromas, representative of the devil 
| at the court of human nature; Fury, in the mask of Christian 
| charity—Public, whom I feared in my youth, respected at 
| maturity, and despised in my old age, it is to you that I dedi- 
cate these memoirs. My good friend, I am at last out of your 
|| fangs; for I am dead, therefore deaf, dumb, and blind. 
|| Would that you enjoyed the same advantages—for your own 
|| repose and for that of humanity. 


| Having thus presented to our readers the body of the work, 





Qu 








culty exists in explaining these 1 ph na: what || f im tke ferocious Tartar of French imaginations, an amiable | we must add the pith of the a? *: consisting of a mot 


produced the regular recurrence of the coal beds, with their || mar ot bon fon, a professed wit and utterer of bons mots. | of Rostoptchine's, and an anecdote. 


scales and sand-stones? Will it be contended that the requ | 
the drift for a coal bed was produced every year? Can we 
predicate the most exact regularity, order and arrangement, 
to obtain sixty times in succession. upon accidental or unu- | 
tual inundations? Suppose the requisite dnft to obtain for 
one coal bed: whence could another be had, to form a second | 
coal bed, in less than a hundred years? Finally, will any) 
one contend, after reading the expositions I have made, that 
coal is a vegetable product? Yes; those who stand commit- 
ted before the public. 

Grant that coal isa vegetable product: and what is gained 
to the science of geology? Does the admission enable us to 
account for the beautiful harmony that exists !—for the shales 
and sand-stones—iron-ore ard lime-stone? Does it give us 
an insight into the reason why anthracite and bituminous 
eoals are never found in the geological place of each other !— 
and why lignite is never found in the place of either of them? | 
—Or why bitumen i+ found without coal, and vice versa ?—| 
Or why some sholes contain the impressions of plants, and_ 
others shells, avd others neither !—Or why it is that lakes of 
bitumen now ey.st in which nothing is discoverable that indi- 
cates a vegetuble origin, or that super-incumbent pressure 
ever obtained 1—Or why it is that a coal bed, in a state of 
formation, is not known to exist at this time? 

I have now examined, with entire impartiality, all the im- 
portant evidence that is generally brought forward in defence 
of the theory which attributes mineral coal to a vegetable ori- 
gin; and find, to my satisfaction, that it is not sustained. On 








the contrary, I am brought to the conclusion that mineral coal || Prid 


is any thing else than a vegetable product. As I have no 
¢pinions to cherish at the price of truth, I will feel much 





| He-e, then, is a theme for one dissertation: are we, or are 


we not mystified? Is the autobiograpy authentic, or is the 
whole a pure invention of the enemy!’ At the back of this 
cones a second diatribe, treatise, or whatever it may be called, 


|| on the characteristics of the French and English press, and 


on the very different states of piprlic opinion, which determine 
Ueeir respective forms and spirit. Incidental to either, or to 
both of u 
gation, namely, the climate of Russia—whether such a clim- 
ute might, could, would, or ought to produce such a compound 
of Voltaire, and of Beaumarchais, such a mixture of the Cynic 
and the Epicurean, as the author of this blaetfe must be? All 
these things are necessary to be known, in order to the writ- 


ing of a proper critique on the ten minutes’ memoir. But we | 


must not renew the phenomenon of Dr. Parr's wig [vide Ed- 
inburgh Review, No. I.] and, to avoid the necessity, we shall 
leave these discussions to a better opportunity, giving our 
readers the best means of judging for themselves of the work 
in question, by a copious extract, embracing the whole of its 
contents: 

Cuarter I. My Birth.—In 1765, on the 12th of March, 
I entered on the hght of day. They measured me, weighed 


me, and baptized me. I was born without knowing why; | 


and my parents rejoiced without knowing for what. 

Cuar. If. My Educatson.—They taught me all sorts of 
things, and all sorts of languages; so that by dint of impu- 
dencé and quackery, I sometumes for a man of learn- 
ing. My head became a library of odd volumes, of which, 
however, I have myself kept the key. 

Cuar. Il. My Torments.—I was plagued with masters, 
with tailors, who would make my clothes too amall; by the 
women, by ambition, by self-love, by vain regrets, by sove- 
reigns, and by sveuvenirs. 

Cuar. IV. Privations.—I have been deprived of three of 
the greatest enjoymenis of humanity; theft, gluttony, and 


nde. 
Cuar. V. Memorable Epochs.—At thirty, I gave up 
dancing—at forty, pretension to pleasing the ladies—at fifty, 
respect for public opinion—at sixty, thought—when I became 








obliged to any gentleman who will expose the fallacy of any 
one argument I have used. 


e—_— which comes to the same 


subjects, we arrive at a third matter of investi- | 


he Count said, we are 
France to judge more accurately of three 
the last 


| told, that he visit 
great men—Fouché, Talleyrand, and Poti . 

|| alone proved on inspection equal to his reputation. 
| Being asked by Paul the First, when in compan with sev- 
eral Russian princes, why he was not a prince, he replied, 
|| ‘because his Tartar ancestor settled in Russia in the winter 
‘| season.” Upon being to explain, he continued, “ it 
was the custom of the Emperors of Russia, on such occasions, 
to give the settler the choice of a principality, or a pelisse. 
Now, my ancestor, arriving in a very cold winter, had 

wit to choose the pelisse.” Paul laughed heartily, and con- 
gratulated the princes on their ancestors having settled in the 
summer season. 


V—____"_ 

| Tue Last Ervetion or Vesuvivs.—If the last eruption 
\ of Vesuvius, at the beginning of this year, was of the greatest 
|, interest for the _— - well as the artists, and "aro 
|| even to the eye of a simple spectator, an inexpressibly beau- 
|| tiful sight, it exhibited z the same time meteorological phe- 
|| nomena of the greatest importance. It will, therefore, not 
| be without interest to our readers to receive a short extract 
from the observations of one of our natural philosophers, 
Ms they have been communicated to him. by the Royal Acad- 
jemy of Sciences, (supposed to be that of in.) 

| From actual measurement, then instituted, it appears that 
| the flames of fire columns in the night, from the second to 
|| the third of January, with an expansion cf from 4,000 to 5,- 
|| 000 feet diameter, rose to the hight of 1,100 feet from the 
brink of the crater, consequently of one-third of the whole 
mountain, while the red hot stone and masses of rock were 
\ hurled still 4,000 to 5,000 feet higher, which, in coming down, 
' produced a dreadful, crashing noise, and covered the whole 
cone. The surface of the crater has risen during these three 
days 45 feet, — ae the descending lava carried 
along with it a great the ejected matter. 

other hand, the point del Palo has lowered nine feet. 
The volcanic phenomenon reached, in the night, from the 3d 
to the 4th, an awful violence ; they counted, in half an hour’s 
time, from 11h. 2im. to 11h, 50m., 21 i 
discharges of immense extent and the greatest beauty, of the 
most vivid and fiery light, like lightning of @ sig-zag form, 
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without, however, causing the least thunder or other noise. 
They started all from the extreme point of the fiery columns, 
or from the edge of the lave, where it flowed from the crater, 
and all took the same direction upward. In the nights from 
the 2 to the 3d, and from the 6th to the 7th, there were ob- 
served a creat quantity of shooting stars, of an uncommon 
size and dim light, which, in an almost horizontal direction, 
threw themselves into the flames, as if attracted by a magnet- 
ical force, leaving behind them a milky streak, which was 
visible some time after the stars had vahished. The ejection 
of ashes to the south-east side was very considerable, and 
Torre del Annum Ziata, as well as the whole territory for 
many miles in circumference, was and is still covered with | 
two or three feet of ashes, which for a time interrupted the 
communication of the main road. Translated from the German. 








GOETHE’S FAUSTUS. 


NcMEROUS translations have been made, in prose and 
verze, of this masterpiece of German literature. Many of its 
most remarkable passages have been rendered in English a 
hundred times, with various success. By far the best trans- 
lation of the entire work, however, is that by John Anster, of 
Trinity College, published in London in 1835. It has never | 
been reprinted in this country, and but few copies of it have i 
yet crossed the Atlantic. We are confident that we can in | 
no wise render a more acceptable service to our readers than 
by presenting a few of its choice passages of poetry and elo- || 
quence, with such comments as they may suggest in the pe- | 
rusal. 

We must plead guilty to having opened Faustus as a new | 
work. In former days, with the aid of grammar end dic- || 
tionary, we have toiled through a portion of the original, as I} 
a well-thumbed relic of our boy-lilrary will attest for us.— |) 
But, with the entrance into the busy competitions of life, the i 
German of the young scholar too often goes the way of his || 
Greek ; and if he can hold on by a little of his Latin, and of || 
the languages allied vith the noble tongue of imperial Rome, || 
it is as much as the most diligent can hope to compass. We | 
came to Faustus, therefore—in all humility we speak of it— | 
as a new work; and we have been indebted to Mr. Anster’s | 
translation of it fur an enjoyment which we are satisfied the |, 
most familiar reader of the German has seldom derived from I 
the original. it 

In hrst running through the volume before us, it will be |, 
with a view of selecting the more striking passages of poetry, || 
rather than of presenting an analysis of the characters, or a | 
development of the plot. These we reserve fur a future arti || 
cle. Of the dedication of the work, it will be remembered 
by our readers, we published a translation in the first number 
of our present volume, from the pen of Mr. Halleck; and we |) 








deem it high praise of Mr. Anster’s version to say that it is | 
is in no wise inferior. 
The poem—for we cannot consider Faustus as a drama, | 
opens with a prelude at the theatre, between the manager, 
the dramatic poet, and Mr. Merryman. The manager calls | 
upon his twe friends fur advice and assistance. His booth 
is up, his stage erected, and his audience collecting; and he 
invokes the poet to minister to their eager and excited curi- | 


osity. To which the poet replies: | 


Oh, tell me not of the tumultuous crowd ; 
My powers desert me in the noisy throng; | 
Hide, hide me from the multitude whose loud | 
And dizzy whirl would hurry me along | 
Against my will; and lead me to sume lone j 
And silent vale—some scene in fairy land, ) 
There only will the poet's heart expand, 
Surrendered to the impulses of song, 
Lost in delicious visions of its own— 
Where Love and Friendship o’er the heart at rest | 
Watch through the flowing hours, and we are blest! | 
Thoughts by the soul conceived in silent joy, 
Sounds often uttered by the timid voice, | 
Tried by the nice ear, delicate of choice, i 
Till we at last are pleased, or self-deceived, | 
The whole a rabbie’s madness may destroy ; } 
And this, when, after toil of many years, | 
Touched and retouched the perfect piece appears, | 
To challenge praise, or win unconscious teurs, 
As the vain heart too easily believed ; 
Some sparkling, showy thing, got up in haste, 
Brilliant and light, will catch the passing taste. 
The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, I 
Wins ils slow way in silence; and the bard, i 
Unnoticed long, receives from after-time i! 
The imperishable wreath, his best, his sole reward! | 
Point out wo us than this a more magnificent expression of | 
the great truths here embodied! Mr. Merryman, however, | 
treaté the poet’s notions as mere cant and humbug, and ridi- | 
cules the ides of squandering exertion on the unborn, at the | 
expense of the pleasures of the living. The manager follows | 
up the suggestion of his friend, and lectures the poet on the || 
need of a variety of action in the drama, and enough of it; | 
t :at every spectator may find something to hit his fancy, or 
excite his astonishment. The poet rebels at this writing to 
order fur the whims of the many-headed multitude, when the 


manager pursues his argument by analyzing fur him the ele- || and the manager terminates the discussion with some good | 
before him in the boxes, |} practical advice, which proves him an edept in his vocation, 


ments of an audience, setting them 


| 
| When I—I too—was young, 





pretty much in the same fashion in which we can find them | 


any night in the week at the Park or the Bowery. Goethe's, 
menager, we must confess, seems to understand his trade, 
and though we are ourselves disposed to respect the scruples | 
of the poet, we apprehend that he would have been but light- | 
ly estimated among the knowing ones. The poet replies: | 
Go, and elsewhere some fitter servant find: 
What! shall the poet squander, then, away, 
And spend in worthless, worse than idle, play, 
The highest gift that ever Nature gave: 
The inalienable birthright of mankind— 
The freedom of the independent mind— 
And sink into an humble trading slave ? 
Whence is his power all human hearts to win, 
And why can nothing his procd march oppose, 
As through all elements the conqueror goes? 
Oh! is it not the harmony within, 
The music which hath for its dwelling-place 


and by which the dreaming bard might not unreasonably 
profit. Brishly interrupung the colloquy of his friend and the 
poet, he thus brings the prelude to its conslusion : 

Come, come, no more of this absurd inventory 

Of flattering phrases—courteous, complimentary. 

You both lose time in words unnecessary, 

Playing with language thus at feich and carry ; 

Think not of tuning, now, or preparation, 

Strike up my boy—no feat—no hesitation, 

Till you commence no chance of inspiration. 

But once assume the poet—thes the fire 

From heaven will come to kindle and inspire. 

Strong drink is what we want to gull the people, 

A hearty, brisk, and animating tipple ; 

Came, come, no more delay, no more excuses, 

The stuff we ask you for at once produce us. 

Lose this day loitering —'twill be the same story 

Te-morrow, and the next more dilatory ; 





His own rich soul—the heart that can receive 
And hold in its unlimited embrace 
All things inenimate, and ali that live? 
When Nature, like a tried and stupid sloven, 
Twists with dull fingers the coarse threads of Life; 
When all things, that, together interwoven, 
In happy concord still agreeing, 
Should join to form the web of being, | 
Are tangled in inextricable strife! | 
Who, then, can cheer Life’s drear monotony, 


The indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

Are you in earnest?) Scize this very minnte— 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin tt, 
Boldness has genius, power and magic im it. 

Only engage, and then the mind grows heated— 

Begin it, and the work will be completed! 

You know our German bards, like bold adventurers, 
Bring out whate’er they please, and laugh at censurets ; 
Then do not think to-day of sparing sernery, 





Bestow upon the dead new animation, 
Restore the dissonant to harmony, 


A chord, that in the general consecration 
Bears part with all in musical relation? 
Who to the lempest’s rage can give a voice 


! 
And bid the jarring individual be | 
| 


Like human passion? bid the serious mind | 


Glow with the coloring of the sunset hours? 


il 
Who in the drear path scatters Spring's first flowers, 


When wanders forth the ladye of his choice ? 


Command enough of dresses and machinery ; 

Use as you please—fire, water, thunder, levin, 

The greater and the lesser lights of heaven. 
Squander away the stars at your free pleasure, 

And build up rocks and mountains without measure. 
Of birds and beasts we've plenty here to lavish, 
Come, cast away all apprehensions slavish— 

Sirut, on our narrow stage, wih lolty stature, 

As moving through the circle to wide nature, 

Hurry with speed more ewilt than words ean tell, 


Who of the valueless green leaves can bind Rapid as thought—from Heaven, through Farth.wo Hell! 


A wreath—the artist's proudest ornament— 

Or round the conquering hero's brow entwined 
The best reward his country can present ? 
Whose voice is Fame? who gives us to inherit 

Olympus, and the loved Elysian field? 

The soul of Mas sublimed—man's soaring spirit ; 

Seen in the poet gloriously revealed. 


| We believe that Hamlin caught his tact and inspiration as 
ja manacer trom a study of Goethe's prelude; tor he seems 
jto emulate the same lavish use of fire, water and thunder, 
| birds and beasts, larger and lesser lights, that is inculeated 


|| by his iilustrious predecessor. Giafar Al Barmcehi is surely 


| constructed on the principles here set down for the coptive- 
/tron of the multitude ; end thus we see the far-reaching phil- 


We know not where to look in the classics of the last two | osophy of the puet stooping to the vulgar realitws, the trade 


thousand years, and more particularly in those of the  fast- 
anchored isle,’ with which we claim to be not unfamiliar, and 


|| where one of any reasonable appetite may find food for a 


life-time without even the desire of so much foreign cookery 


,as a French regout—we know not where to look, in the 


whole range and compass of English poetry, for a passage 
that describes so glowingly and so appreciatingly the calling | 


|, and power of the poet as does this glorious extract from the | 


prelude to Faustus. Read and reperuse it till you have ex- 
tracted all its deep meaning, and become familiar with its 
minute and hidden harmonies—for it 1s musical as are the 
spheres! 

Mr. Merryman proceeds to further commentary on the 
popular drama, and exhorts the poet to present those scenes 


|| of familiar life which all can understand, and with which all 


can sympathize. Tiese, in their various and shifting pictures, 
will ix attention and excit admiration, and, above all others. 


| the admiration and attention of unspoiled, unformed youth 
| On this hint, the poet bursts out in the following brillant in- 


vocation, which looks as little like a translation as a passage 
from Wordaworth’s inimitable * Ode on the Recollections of 
Childhood’: 


Give me, oh! cive me baek the days 


h { 
And felt, as they now feel, each coming hour 


New consciousness of power. } 
Oh, happy, happy time, above all praise! 


Then thoughts on thoughts and crowding fancies sprung, | 


And found a language in unbidden lays; 
Unintermitted streams from fountains ever flowing, 
Then, as I wandered free, 
In every field, for me, 
Its thousand flowers were blowing ! 
A veil through which I did not see, 
A thin veil o'er the world was thrown, 
In every bud a mystery ; 
Magic in every thing unknown: 
The fields, the grove, the air was haunted, 
And all that age has disenchanted. 
Yes! give me—give me back the days of youth, 
Poor, yet how rich !—my glad inhertance 
The unextinguishable love of truth, 
While life's realities were all romance. 
+ Give me, ob! give youth's passions unconfined— 
The rush of joy, that felt almost like pain— 
Its hate, its Jove, its own tumultuous mind: 
Give me my youth again! 
Mr. Merryman rebukes this prattle and sighing for youth; 





aspects of his art, and familiar with them as with the where- 
| abouts of the ‘highest heaven of invention.’ 
| But we must close the volume. We have thu« far latened 
) only to the overture of the magnificent opera. We stand as 
| yet upon the threshold of the temple. New-York Mirror. 
| PROFESSOR WILSON, THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD. 
| (From the Paris edition of his Works.) 
| Joux Wirsos, the distinguished poet and scholar, was 
born in the month of May, 1789, in Paisley, North Britain. 
| He was chiefly educated at the residence of a clerryman of 
{the established church of Scotland, within a few miles of his 
| native town. Having inherited a good fortune, be at en early 
| age entered the Univeranty of Oxtord as a gentieman com- 
| moner, after going through a preparatory course of tuition 
under Dr. Jardine, of Glasgow University. At both places 
| he exhibited «pecimens of his talents, far outshining his com- 
| peers; at Oxtord gaining Sir Rogér Newdigate’s prize for 
| English poetry, in the teeth of three thousand competitors. 
| Magdalen was the college at which he entered himself, and 
jto which he belonged for nearly four rears, or vuotl he left 
| the University in 1807, At this college he pursued a life of 
| study and boisterous relaxation intermingled. He had bie 
| intimates among all classes, from the doctor in divinity to the 
jstable-boy. Ele was fond of exhibiting bis skill in pugiliem, 
and ever ready to exercise his talents in that ‘refined’ art 
| with any one who would engage with him—noble or ignoble, 
}gentle or simple. Strong and active in frame, and fond of 
| gymnastic exercises, he gave his inclination fur such sports 
| the fullest range. 
| Of the sum left him by his father, amounting to £40,000 
sterling, a great part was lost, through the failure of a mercan- 


|| tile concern in which it was embarked. Being warned of the 


danger, he hastened to withdraw his fonds, but arrived in 
Glasgow three hours too late. Soon after quitting the Uni- 
versity, he purchased a beautiful estate, called Ellerny, a few 
miles from Ambleside, on the noble lake of Winandermere, 
in Cumberlané—one of the finest and most picturesque sites 
im England. The house. which stands on a sort of mountam 
terrace, high over one side of the lake, is a most commodious 
one in every respect, and was planned by himself and erected 
under his own superintendence. Itis bucked by deep woods, 
shielding it from the storms to which its lofty situation ex- 
poses it; while the view from the front 1s very rarely sur- 
passed for magnificence and beauty. In from below, the 
lake expends its noble waters; and beyond them rise ridges 
of romantic and rugged mountains. No poet in Europe has 
so noble and agreeable a residence. Lord of his domain, 
with every comfort and convenience of life—na spacious hab- 
itation and literary leisure, few writers have ever had finer 
opportunities for courting the muses, or have lived so unvexed 
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by the inquietudes caused by our ordinary existence. At one |! assumes, and the versatility of his talents, seem to have ex- || a foreign foe, who had stooped to the baseness of strength- 


period of his life, full of buoyant spirit and high excitement, || tended themselves to principles. 


the poet estnblished a suilmg-club on the lake of Winander- 


man; and had he devoted himrelf steadily to one pursuit, 


Wilson is a highly-gifted || ening its power by an alliance with the children of the wil- 


derness, arming in its cause their wild, undisciplined pas- 


mere. He lavi bed large sums of money upon the scheme, |! such as law or divinity, be would have risen to the bighest | sions, and adding all the horrors of border warfare to the 
}aummit of professional honor. He appears to have, at one |! desolation that hangs over the embattled field. He may be 


and would net be outdone in the splendor of his vessels by 
men of larger fortunes. He sent for shipwrights from the 
nearest sea-ports to cunstruct his little vessels, of which he 
had a number on the lake at one time; one of these, his 
largest, cost him five hundred pounds. He also kept a num- 
ber of seamen to man them, and lavished his money profusely 


| time, tured his attention to the Scottish bar, but abandoned 
|| that career at the time of his marriage. 


I In addition to his high reputation as a poet, Professor Wil- 


|| son enjoys that of succeseful authorship in ancther depart- 


| ment of literature. To his pen are gencrally attributed the | 


i forgiven by the bravest if, for one moment, his generous blood 

| was chilled by the tidings, and suspicion darkened the glance 

| which he turned on the imperturbable features of the Eagle 
chief. 

|“ Young man,” said the savage, pointing to the river, whose 


on his dependents. At one place he had on establishment || prose tales entitled * Light« and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ current was there quickeved and swollen by the tributary 


for his boatmen; at another, one for his servants; and a third | 


for himself, These expenses, continued for a considerable 


|‘ The Trials of Margaret Lindsay,’ and * The Foresters.’ 
The residence of Professor Wilson is now principally in 


waters of the Kanawha, “as the Silver Wave rolls truubled 
there by the stream that murmurs in its bosom, so does my 


time, together with the pecuniary loss above alluded to, im- |! Edinburgh, where he mingles much in a society which his | blood chafe and foam, when its course is ruffled by passion 


paired his fortune, and are supposed to have led him ulti-| talents are well calculated to adorn. Neither he nor his! 


mately to be a successful candidate for the chair of moral \ farmly, however, appear to join with much zest in the gaieties 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, which he obtained i of the fashionable circles of the Scottish metropolis. Led by 


in 1820. 


|| circumstances to give up the freedom of a country life for the 


In early life he was active in mind asin body. At about } drudgery of a professorship, he makes the best of the evil, 


eighteen years of age, be bad an idea of penetrating to Tim- 
buctoo, without any just notions of the danger and hazard of 
such an enterprise, but simply from the excitement the ad- 
venture created in his mind, and the desire to attempt some- 
thing striking and important. The certain death that awaited 
one of his temperament, which is irritable and febrile, never 
entered into bis bead. Naturally careless of his health, be 
weuld from the first have exposed himself needlessly, and 
been one of the speediest victims to the horrible African eli- 


and finds a substitute, in the free interchange of thought with 
friends, for the rural liberty of which he was ever so fond, 
and from which it could never have been supposed, at one 


tensive circulation, his poetical productions display great 


| that have been bestowed on talents so rich and so varied. 





From ‘ The Southron." 





mate that ite melancholy listcan show. This scheme he ulti- 
mately dropped. We bave heara that, when young, he left 
his tuends, and, from mere love of adventure—for he was | 
without fixed aim in most of his eccentricities—served at sea 


A LEGEND OF THE SILVER WAVE. 


BY MKS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 
| . 
| It was verging toward the evening of an autumnal day, in 


eee . axe 
asaship-bey. However trying for hie family, this youthtul | the year 1777. The forests began to assume the varied and 


frolic may have contributed one of the brightest gems to the |, ™*EMificent tin.s peculiar to this senson fin an American | 


poet's crown, since to it we must be indebted for many of the 
beauties in bis descriptien of a shipwreck, beginning— 
“So stately her bearimg, so proud her array, 
The mun she will traverse for ever and aye; 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of hee mast ;— 
Hust—hurh! thou vain dreamer'!—this hour ts her last!” 


He also turmed the idea of visiting the Spanish provinces, the 

islands of the Mediterranean, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt; but 

the cecupation of Spain by Napoleon put an end to this pro- 

Jeet. He subsequently confined himself to bis estate ot Elie. ! 
ray, occupying himself with the various pleasures a country | 
lite affords, until 1810, when be married Miss Penny, (whose | 
sister is married to bis brother.) a Westmoreland lady of | 
beauty and considerable accomplisiments, having, moreover, | 
a dower of ten thousand pounds. His marrage has been a 

most fortunate one, and has produced two sons and thee) 
daughters. Peace and comfort have shed he ppiness over bis 
dumestie retirement; and thus (the fate of few literary men) 

even love has bleseed him, 

Oo the death of De. Thomas Brown, the successor of Da- 

cald Sromet in the chaic of moral plulosephy ia the University | 
ot Edinburgh, Wilson became a candidate w fill the vacant 


office. His election was violently opposed. The rival candi- |, 
¢ | 


date, tou, was unfortunately his early trend, but a man of 
honor, a scholar, anda gentieman, The partisans of the two 


| chime—those rich, brilliant dyes, which, like the hectic glow 
on the cheek of consumption, while it deepens the charm and 


| the interest of beauty, is vet the herald of decay. The pre- 


vailing hue was still of a deep, untaded green: but the woods 
were girdled by a band of mingled scarlet, green and yellow, 
whose gorgeous, rainbow-like colors might well be compared 
to the wampum belt of the Indian, tracing its bright outline 
on the darker cround-werk of the abonginal dress. These 
inimitable tints were reflected in that mirror, which the chil- 
dren of the forest denominaied the Nucer Ware—known to 
us by the more familiar, but not less euphonious name, of 
the Ohio; but its bosom was not then covered with those 
floating palaces which now, winged by vapor, glide in beauty 
and power over the conscious stream. The bark canoe of 
the savage, or the ruder craft of the boatman, alone disturbed 
the silence of the solitary water. On the opposite bank, a 
rude fortitication, constructed of fallen trees, rocks and earth, 
over which the American flag displayed its waving stripes 
denoted the existence of « military band, in a region as yet 
uncultivated and but partially expiored. Toward this fort a 
jcanve was rapidly gliding, whose motions were watched by 
}the young commander, as he traversed the summit of the 
parapet with a step which had long been regulated by the 


measured music of the ‘ear-piercing file aud spirit-surring | 


drum.’ The canve approached the shore; and as Captain 


candidates were alone intemperate, for the latter wete, speed- I) Start descended to reecive his forest visiter, his eve, accus- 


iy after the election, as warm friends as ever. Lt suffices to 


tomed as it had been to the majestic lineaments of the savage 


say that Wilson succeeded in obtaining the chair, alter a! chief, could not withhold its tribute of involuntary admiration, 


warm contest; and the manner in which he fills it fully justi- | 


hes the partiality of bis friends. His bearing toward his pu- i 


pile is most engaging ; his lectures, always talented, are often 
splendid, and not unfrequently adurned by bursts of impas- 
sioned eloquence, 

The conduct of BDlackwood's Magazine is generally under- 
stood to be in the hands of Wilson. This publication owes 
its success (barring party principles) to the playful, cutting, 
and acute articles of Wilson. In other literary publications, 
there is too much of the lamp, the toil of the student, and 
cold, correct caution observed. In * Blackwood" the articles | 
come out warmly and fluently as they would be spoken, with | 
irregularity, whim, sportiveness, satire, and what not, cur. | 
rente calamo—all pericetly after nature. This is the secret | 


_ Of its success, and originates in the style and manner of Wil- 


son himselt. Lt is, in this respect, bis very counterpart. The | 
gall aud wormwood, the ferocious tory aval, the severe casti- 
gations, and the good-nature, the strong truth, and the lenient | 


or biting criticism, flow in the same breath and from the same || the setting sun? The Mengwe have sworn to obey the white | 
source. They have all the variety of Wilson's conversation, | 


and the force and vigor of his thoughts impressed upon them ; 
and many of his own articles turnish an extraordinary con- 
trast tu those which preceded them—as if they could never, 
in the nature of things, have proceeded from the same pen, 
running one so counter to another, If Campbell, in the con- 


duct of the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ was too timidly cor- | 


rect, #0 as to paralyze the pens of his contributors, no such 


fault can be attached to Wilson. He suffers them to run || 


wild, and seems to enjoy the exuberance of fancy which is 
thus constantly developing itself. Wilson's known animosity 
to those opposed to him in the field of polities, is more edito- 
rial than personal, There was even a time whea his political 
principles leaned the other way; and the last man to cham- 
pion the cause of Ingh church and ultra toryism that could be 
named was Professor Wilson, Time works marvelous chan- 


as they were now unfolJed to him invested with all the pomp 
which marked his warlike tribe. He was indeed a noble 
| representative of that interesting, hut new degenerate race, 


vnce the sole possessors and lordly dwellers of the wilderness | 
—now despoiled and wandering fugitives from the land char- | 


| tered to them by the direct bounty of heaven. The gallant 
tuft of feathers which surmounted his swarthy brow, the 
wampum girdle which belted his waist, his aeer-skin robe, 
ornamented with the stained ivory of the porcupine, corres- 


ponded well with the expression of bis glittering eye and the | 


time of his life, that any thing but wbsolute force could have | 
disanited him. Though his works have not met a very ex- | 


power and originality, and justly entitle him to the praises | 


and revenge. Feel of my veins—they are calm. Look on 
my bosom—it is bare. Count the beatings of my heart, as it 
rises and falls, uncovered to the eye of the Master of life. 
| Were Sakamaw about to do a treacherous deed, he would 
fold his blanket over his breast, that he might hide from the 
Great Spirit's view the dark workings of bis soul.” 
“Forgive me, noble chief!” exclaimed Stuart, extending 
bis hand with military frankness and warmth ; “ I do not dis- 
trust you; you have come to us unweaponed, and we are 
armed; you are alone, and we have the strength of a garri- 
son; and more than all, you warn us of treachery and hos- 
tility on the part of other tribes, and bring us offers of con- 
tinued peace from your own. I cannot—I do not doubt your 
| faith; but as the rules of war require some pledge as a safe- 
‘guard for honor, you will consent to remain awhile as hostage 


| here, secure of all the respect which brave soldiers can ten- 


der to one whose valor and worth have made the fame of this 
forest region.” 

Sakamaw consented to this proposal with prond, unhesi- 
tating dignity, and turned to follow the young officer, whose 
cheek burned through the soldierly brown as he made the 
proposition, which military discipline required, but which he 
feared might be deemed an insult by the high-minded savage. 
Sakamaw cast bis eve for a moment on the opposite shore, 
where it was immediately arrested, and his foot stayed in its 
ascent, by the objects which there met his gaze. An Indian 
woman, leading by the band a young boy, of the same tawny 
hue, approached to the water's side, and by impressive aod 
appealing gestures, seemed to solicit his attention and com- 

asasion. 

* Why do the doe and the fawn follow the panther’s path 7” 
muttered he to himself; “ why do they leave the shelter of 
their own green, shady bewers, and come where the dart of 
the hunter may pierce them 1?” 

He hesitated, as if resolving some doubts in his own mind; 
then springing into the canoe that lay beneath the bank on 

}which be stood, he pushed it rapidly over the waters to the 
spot where they awaited him. Whether the dark shadow of 
future events cast its prophetic gloom before him, softening 
his heart for the reception of conjugal and parental love, I 
know not; but there was something mysteriously tender in 
the manner in which be departed from the coldness and re- 
serve peculiar to his race, and embracing his wife and son, 
placed them in the light bark he had just quitted, and intro- 
duced them into the presence of Stuart, who had witnessed 
with surprised sensibility the unwonted scene. The sensa- 
tions which then moved und interested him have been since 
embodied in lines, whose truth the poet most cloquently felt: 
“ Think not the heart in desert bred, 

To parsion's softer touch is dead ; 

Or that the shadowy skin contains 

No bright or animated veins, 

Where, though no blush its course betrays, 

The blood in all its wilduess plays.” 


“Sakamaw,” said he, “you have decided well. Bring 
them to my cabin, and see how warm and true a welcome a 
soldier's wife can offer. The walls are rough; but they whe 
share the warrior’s and the hunter’s lot must not look for 


proportions of his martial limbs. From the lefty glance of || downy beds or dainty fare.” 


| that eye, he had received the appellation of the Eagle; but 
j the commander of the fort now hailed him by the name of 
| Sakamaw, which simply signifies a chief. 


|| son of the Indian chief were presented to the youthful bide 
|| of Stuart, who, with generous, uncalculating ardor, hed bound 


« Brother,” said Sakamaw, as he leaned with stately grace | herself to a soldier's destiny, and foliowed him to a camp 


It was a novel and interesting scene, when the wife and 


jon his unquivered bow, * brother, will the pale man dwell in|, where she was exposed to ull the privations and dangers of 
| pence and friendship with the tribe of the Shawnees ?—or || & remote and isolated station. As she proffered her frank, 
| shall che eagle spread its wings to the shore that lies nearer | yet bashful welcome, she could not withdraw ber pleased and 


| Father who lives far beyond the great Salt Lake; the woll 
land the turtle have given their allegiance to him, and the 
| serpent and the buffalo rise up against the pale tribe that are 
| dwelling in our wilderness. Sakamaw, the friend of the 
| white man, comes to warn him of the snare; to know if the 
| Eagle shall curl his talons beneath his folded plumes, or arm 
them with the war-bolt that shall find the heart of his enemy.” 
| It was not without the deepest emotion that Captain Stu- 
art heard this intelligence, that the British army had received 
such powerful and dreaded allies as these fierce and vindic- 
tive tribes, He felt that he occupied a-perilous station; and 
notwithstanding the high trust he had always placed in Saka- 
maw, who was emphatically called the friend of the white 
man, as he looked upon the dark brow and giant frame of 
the Indian warrior, all that he had heard of the treachery and 
revenge of the tawny race flashed upon his excited imagina- 





ges; and the levity of his physiognomy, such as it frequently 


tion. Captain Stuart was brave, but he was in arms against 


| wondering gaze from the dark but beautiful features of the 
| savage; clothed in the peculiar costume of her people, the 
| symmetry of ber figuie and the grace of her movements gave 
}a singular charm to the wild and gaudy attire. The refined 
| eye of Augusta Stewart shrank intuitively, tor a moment, from 
\the naked arms and uncovered neck of the Indian; but there 
| was such an expression of redeeming modesty in her counte- 
nance, and her straight, glossy hair, falling in shining folds 
over her bosom, formed so rich a veil, that the transient dis- 
gust was lost in undisguised admiration at the beauties of a 
form which a sculptor might have selected as a model for his 
art. The dark-haired daughter of the forest, to whose untu- 
vored sight the soldier's bride ap fair and celes.ial as 
the inbabitant of a brighter sphere, returned her scrutinizing 
gaze with one of delighted awe. Her fair locks, which art 
sad formed into waving curls on her brow—her snowy com- 
plexion, and eyes of heavenly blue, beamed upon ber with 





such isanocendent loveliness, that ber feelings were con- 
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strained to utter themselves in such words as she had learned || with the prayers and tears of a doating father—the Benjamin 
from her husband of the language of the whites. | of his old age—Oh! by the shed blood of innocence and youth 

“ Thou art fairer than the sun, when he shines upon the | —by the white locks of age, | swear—to avenge his death on 
Silver Wave,” exclaimed Lehella, such being the name of} the whole of that vindictive race who thus dare to deface the 
the beautiful savage; “I have seen the moon in her bright- | image of their Maker—my Lamp poor brother! —and the 
ness, the flowers in their bloom ; but neither the moon when | rough soldier, overcome by the agony of his grief, deposited 
she walks over the hills of night, nor the flowers when they | the mangled body in the ground, and throwing himself pros- 
open their leaves to the south wind, are so fair and lovely as |, trate by its side, ‘ lifted up his voice and wept aloud. The 
thou, daughter of the land of snow !” | manly heart of Stuart was deeply affected by this awful catas- 

The fair cheek of Augusta mantled with carnation as the | trophe, and the violent emotion it had excited in one of the 





Ee — — 


low, sweet voice of Lehella breathed forth this spontaneous | 
tribute to her surpassing beauty. Accustomed to restrain the | 


most intrepid of their band. That the treacherous deed had 
, been committed by one of those tribes, of whose hostility Sak- 


expression of her own feelings, she dared not avow the ad-) amaw had warned him, he could not doubt; and he looked 
miration which had, however, passed from her heart into her | forward with dark forebodings, to the stormy warfare that 
eyes; but she knew that praise to a child was most accepta- || must ensue such bold and daring outrage He turned toward 
ble te a mother’s ear; and passing her white hand over the Augusta, who, with terror, stood with her Indian friend, 
jetty locks of the Indian boy, she directed the attention of somewhat aloof from the dark-browed group that surrounded 
her husband to the deep hazel of his sparkling eye, and the the mourner and the mourned, and the thought that even the 
symmetrical outlines of a figure which bore a marked simili- | arm of Jove, stronger than death,’ might not be able toshield 


tude to the chiseled representations of the infant Apollo. The her from the ravages of such an enemy, froze tor a moment | 


young Adario, however, seemed not to appreciate the favors » the very life-blood in bis veins. Sakarnaw was no unmoved 
of his lovely hostess; and shrinking from her caressing hand, |’ spec-acor of the scene ve have described ; but whateve swere 
accompanied his father, who was conducted by Captain Stu- his iaternal emotions nis features remained cold ané calm as 


and the faithful breast that had vainly interposed itself be- 
tween him and the impending blow. They fell—the forest 
oak and the caressing vine—blasted by the avenging stroke, 
and the pause that succeeds the thunder’s crash, 1s not more 
awful than that which followed the deadly deed. 

“ Great God!" exclaimed Stuart, “ what have you done ? 
All the rivers ef the West cannot wash out this foul stain."” 
With feelings of bitter agony he knelt by the side of the dying 
chieftain and his martyred wife. 

“ Sakamaw,” he cried, “ friend, brother of the white man, 
speak. if you have breath to utter, and say you believe me 
guiltless of this crime—would that I had died ere I had be- 
held this bour.”” : 
|| The expiring Indian opened for the last time, that eye 
which had been to his tribe a lamp in peace, and a torch in 
wer, but the eagle glance was quenched inthe mists of death 
Twice he endeavored to speak, butthe word ‘Adario’ was 
all that was articulate. 
|| “ Yes, Sakamaw,” he cried, “I will be a farh-r tothy boy 
through life ; in death I will cherish him.” 

Who can fathom the depth, the strength of a mother’s 
love? Lehella, who had lain apparently lifeless on the bosom 
of Sakamaw, while Augusta with bloodless cheeks and lips 





art to the place where he was to make his temporary abode. | the chiseled bronze tney resembled. He saw many a fierce] hung weeping over her, seemed to arouse from the lethargy 


The romance, which gave a kind of exciting charm to the | and lowering glance directed toward him, but like hghtning 
character of Augusta, had now found a legitimate object for on the same impassive surface, neither kindling nor impress- 
its enthusiasm and warmth. By romance, I do not mean ing, they played around the stately form of the eagle chief. 
that sickly, morbid sensibility which turns from the realities “* White warrior,” said he, advancing nearer te Stuart, in 
of life with indifference or disgust, yearning after strange and the midst of the excited soldiers, ‘‘ the serpent has coiled 
hair-breadth events—which looks on cold and unmoved while himself in the brake, to sting at the mi@night hour. The wolf | 
real misery pines and weeps, and melts into liquid rl at has lurked in ambush, and his fangs are dripping with the 
the image of fictitious wo; I mean that elevation of feeling blood of the young. But theeagle svars in the noontide beam, 
which lifts one above the weeds of the valley and the dust and hurls the thunderbolt in the fuce of bis foc. His children || 
and soil of earth ;—that sunny brightness of soul, which gilds are guiltless of the innocent blo«d.” i 
the mist and the cloud while it deepens the glory and bioom , While Sakamaw was speaking, there was a sullen murmur | 


' 


of existence;—that all-pervaimg, life-giving, yet se!f-annihi- of discontent among the soliiers—the low growl that harbin- | 


of death, at the name of her son. She raised her cold cheek 
from its bloody pillow, and joined together her hands, alread 
damp with the dews of dissolution, exclaimed in @ voice un 
| utterably solemn, while she lifted ber dim and wavering glane 
to heaven—“ Oh! thou Every Where, protect my son.”* 

With this sublime adjuration to the Omnipotent Spirit o 
the Universe, her soul made its transit, and Stuart and Au 
gusta were left kneeling on either side of the dead bodies o 
the martyred Indians. 

It is painful to record a deed which most for ever stain 
annals of American history; but now while we glow with 1a 








peed ccagange satya 
lating principle, which ir; parts its own light and energy to. gers the tempest’s wrath. Gilmore too rose from his recum- |) dignation at the tale of Indian barbarities on the frontiers o 


every thing around er. about it, and animating all nature bent position, and stord with clenched hands, shut teeth, | 
with its warmth ar « vitality, receives the indiscriminate ashy lips, and eyes taat burned red and malignant through || 
bounties of heaven —the sunbeam, the gale, the dew and the tears that the heat of revenge was now drying ere they fell. || 
flower—as mizisters of individual joy and delight. Augusta Tere is nothing so exasperating to one inflamed by hot and | 
had already begun to weave a fair vision for the future, in | contending passions, as the sight of stoic indifference or per- || 
which the gentle Lehella was her pupil as well as her <om- fect self-cor:rol. As the waters chafe and foam against the || 


panion—learning from her the elegancies and refinement sof moveless cliff that stands in ‘unblenched majesty,’ in the | bright with promise; while on the fair banks of the Ohio, 


civilized life, and imparting ¢o her something of her~«n wild | midst 4 the raving element, the tide of human passion rages | 
and graceful originality. She witnessed witb de!.gnt the art- mo. violently when most calmly opposed. 
less expression ef wonder the simple decorati+sas of her rnde 4 ** Dog of an Indian! "’ muttered Gilmore, “ painted hypo- 
apartment elicited from her untaught lips; ror though in the /‘crite! fiend of subuety and guile! How dare you come hither 

bosom of the wilderness, and dwelling iz. a cabin conatructed with your vain-boasting words, honey on your lips, and gall 

of the roughest materials, the hand of feminine taste had left and bitterness in your heart? By the all-beholding heavens! | 
its embellishing traces wherever it nad touched. ‘Wild, au-' you shall answer for every drop of blood spilled Jast night, by | 
tumnal flowers mingled their bloom and fragrapse over the your own hand, or by the hands of your hellish tribe.” 

rustic window-frame; sketches of forest scenery adorned the =“ Gilmore, Giimore!”’ exclaimed Stuart in a tone of deep 
unplastered walls; and a guitar, lying on the table, showed command, “ you are worse than mad. Respect the laws of 
that the fair mistress cf this humble mansion had been ac- military honor, nor dare to insult one who has voluntarily 
customed to a more luxurious home and more polished scenes. surrendered himself as a hostage for his tribe. This chief is 
I cannot but linger for a moment here, for to me it is enchant- under my protection, under the guard and protection of every 
ed ground ;—a beautiful and accomplished weman, isolated noble and honorable heart. Look upon him; he is unarmed, | 


the West, let us remember the story of their past wrongs— 
let us think of the fate of the magnanimous Sakamaw, whose 


memory *in long after years, 
Should hindle our blushes and waken our tears.’ 


Years rolled on. The wilderness began to ‘ blossom like 
the rose,’ and the solitary places to look joyous with life, and 


the inhabited village, the busy town, or the prouder city, rose 
in beauty and imitative splendor. It was where the ‘ father 
of ancient waters’ flows on in all the opulence of its waves, 


| still deep in the bosom of the wilderness on isolated eabin 


reared its head through thick clusters of )01-hadowing vines, 
and perennial trees The moon showered down its virgin 
rays on the woods, the waters, the peaceful cottage, the rus- 
tling trees—and lingered in brightness round two solitary 
figures reclining on the bank, watching the course of the 


| ewelling stream. Its pal id beams revealed the features of a 
}man who had passed I:fe's vernal season, and was verging 


toward the autumnal grey; but though the lines of deep 
thought or sorrow were distinctly marked on his pale brow, 
there was an air of military dignity and command investing 


from all the allurements of the world, far from the incense of yet with generous trust and confidence he has entered the | his figure, which showed at once that his youth had beem 
adulation and the seductions of pleasure, shedding the light | white man’s camp, to warn him of the very outrages over | passed in the tented field. The other figure was that of a 
of her loveliness on the bosom of wedded love, and offering which we now mourn. Gilmore, be a man, be a soldier and || young man in all the vigor of earliest manhood, in the simple 


the fresh and stainless blossoms of her affections on that command our sympathy—not our indignation.” it 
shrine which, next to the altar of God, is holiest in her eves. The voice of the young commander, which had been wont || 
But I must turn to a darker spot—one which has left an in- to suppress every expression of mutiny or discontent, by its || 
delible stain in the annals of our domestic history, but which slightest tones, now made an appeal as vain as it was just. || 
is associated with so many interesting events that I would | ‘‘ Down with the red dog! down with him, Gilmore!” burst 
fain rescue it from oblivion. | forth and echoed on every side. Again did Start raise his 
The next morning the garrison was a scene of confusion commanding voice, till it rose high and clear as the sound of 
and horror. A party of soldiers had been absent during the the bugle’s blast. He was answered by the same rebellious | 
evening on a hunting expedition, being a favorite recreation | and daring shouts. Lehelia, who had looked on in wild, un-| 
in the bright moonlight nights. When the morning drum j\definable alarm, now comprehended the full extent of the | 
rolled its warning thunder, and the hunters came not, as wont, | danger which hung over the devoted Sakamaw, and rushing 
to orm their military duties, a general feeling of surprise | through the lawless band, she wreathed her slender arms 
alarm pervaded the fort. Gilmore, the next officer in | around his majestic frame in the unavailing hope of shielding 
rank to Stuart, had a very young brother in this expedition; | him from their rage. 
and, filled with fraternal anxiety, he collected another party, “Fly, Sahamaw, fly!” she exclaimed, “ the deer is not 
and endeavored to fullow the steps of the fugitives. After | swifter than the foot of the hunter. Fly with Adario, from 
hours of fruitless search, they discovered a fatal signal, which the home of the pale man. There is death in his gleaming 
guided their path, blood staining the herbage on which they | eye.” 
trod; and plunging deeper into the forest, they found the , ‘‘Sakamaw will never fly from the face of his foe. The 
bodies of the murdered victims, all bearing recent traces of Great Spirit is looking down upon my heart, and he sees that 
the deadly scalpi ife. The soldiers gazed on the man- | it is white of the blood of the brave.” As the noble savage 
gled and disfigured remains of their late gallant comrades uttered these words, he looked up into the deep blue heavens, 
with consternation and dismay; while Gilmore, rousing him- and drew back the deer-skin robe from his breast, as if in- 
self from the stunning influence, rushed forward. and raising || viting the scrutiny of the All-seeing to the recesses of his 
the body of his youthful brother in his arms, defaced and ‘naked heart. It would seem that, 


— as it was, he swore a tertible oath, that for every | * If Heaven had not some hand 
drop 
veng 


blood that had been spilt, heaven should give him In this dark deed,’ 

. . The other soldiers, who had neither brother nor | such magnanimous sentiments would have arrested the course 
kindred among the ghastly slain, shrunk with instinctive loath- |}of their revenge, but they were blind, and deaf, and infuri- 
ing from their gory clay; but breathing imprecations against || ated. Gilmere felt in his bosom for the pistol, which he car- 
the savage murderers, followed the of Gilmore, || ried for his own safeguard. Augusta saw the motion, which 


— weighed as he was by his yey! burden, with rapid || was unperceived by Stuart, who was endeavoring to stem the 
ort. 


|! dress of a forester, with the swarthy cheek, glittering eye, 


and jet-black locks of the Indian rece. As we do not aim at 
mystery in the development of this simple story, we will 
gather up in few words the events of yeurs in w silent 
flight the young and gallant Stuart had become the subdued 
and pensive moralist who sat gazing on the brink of the 
stream; and Adano, the orphan boy of the murdered Sake- 
maw, the manly youth, whose ardent yet civilized glance re- 
flected the gleams that shone fitfully round them. The young, 
the beautiful Augusta, was now the dweller of ‘ the dark and 
narrow house,’ and the widowed husband, disgusted with the 
world, had retired still deeper into the shades of the West, with 
the child of his adoption, and one sweet inheritor of her 
mother’s charms, who had been baptized by the soft name of 
Lehella, in memory of the mother of Adario. This only 
daughter, accompanied by a maternal friend, had for the first 
time visited the scenes of her parent's nativity, and it was to 
watch the boat which was to bring back the rose of the wil 

derness to the solitary bower, that the father and Indian 
youth, night after night, lingered on the banks, catching the 
faintest sound which anticipation might convert into the rip- 
ple caused py the dipping oer. Restless and stormy, unut- 
tered feelings agitated the breast of Adario. Bred underthe 
same roof, educated by the same enlightened and gifted mind, 
these children of the forest grew up together entwined in 
heart and soul, like two plants whose roots are wreathed, 
and whose leaves and tendrils interlace each other in indisso- 
luble wedlock. The son of Sakamaw, the daughter of Au- 
gusta—the dark and the fair—the eagle and the dove—it 
seemed to the sad and imaginative Stuart that the spirit of 
the injured Sakamaw would rejoice in the land of — at 
the bond that should unite these descendants of r sun- 


course 

“ Behold!” cried he to Stuart, who recoiled in sudden 
horror at the spectacle thus offered to his view, “ behold!’ 
and his voice was fearful im ite deep and smothered tones, 


torrent swelling around him. With an irresistible impulse 
she pressed forward and seized his arm at the very moment 
it was extended toward his victim. The motion and the re- 
port of the pistol were simultaneous. The angel of mercy 





“had be been a man—but @ boy, committed to my charge 


was too late; the death-shot pierced the basom of Sakamaw, 


dered tribes. Adario, tortured by jeslousy and fear, awaited 
the return of Lebella with all the fiery impatience peculiar 
to the dark nation from which he derived his existence, though 
in her presence he was gentle and mild as the gentlest of his 
sex, and all the harsher traits of the aboriginal character were 
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softened and subdued, retaining only that dignity and eleva- 


tion we can never deny is their own legitimate dower. 


Though they had usually getired before the midnight hour, 
— ms sym- 
pathy and indefinable apprehension. Clouds gathered over 


they remained this night longer, by a kind of mys 


the calm and silvered heavens, and gradually deepening in 
darkness wrapt the woods and waters in their solemn shad- 
ows. A low, sullen growl broke at intervals on the silence 
of the night, and they looked up anxiously for the flash which 
was to be the herald of another peal of the yet distant thun- 
der. All was gloom above and around ; still the same sullen, 
murmuring seund came more distinctly on the air, which was 
now damp with the laboring storm. At last a light gleamed 
on the watere—bright, but still remote—and sent a long stream 
of radiance down the channei of the river, fer as the spot 
where they were seated, gazing in a kind of fascination on the 
unwonted splendor. Louder and louder were those sullen 
murmurs, und deeper and brighter grew the ominous and 
lightning-like flashes that illumined the darkness of the wil- 


l Thou hast a woman's heart, sir chief" “ Ayeexa, ray not so! 
My helm is red, my glaive is red, with red blood of ; 

My shield is cleft, my spear is broke; I fought, and knew not fear; 

My King, my lord, commanded me, or I had not been here; 

Reaeath the turf, or girt with bonds, had Cidi Caleb been, 

Had not the King commanded me to fly unto the Queen.” 


| The beautifal and fawn-like one, she of the soft caress, 

Fleng beck her raven curis and stood out forth in ber distress ; 

Her large dark eye was like a cloud, a thunder-cloud in air, 
Surcharged with a sea of grief, 2 great sea of despair; 

Her pale Tip quivered like a leaf, the one leaf that we see 

All desolate and shivering upon a wintery tree; 

Her thio white hands were clasped and raised, her brain was all on fire, 
Aud thas with wild and fearful heart she wailed her lord and sire: 


“ My father, oh my father! revered one, where art thou ? 

Ah, wo is me, thy daughter, oy am I living now! 

Sleep'st thou beneath the river! Curse on the cruel wave 

That gave so proud and true a heart such cold and dismal grave! 
Curse on the sword that slew thee! Curse on the Moorish spears 
That left their chief and glory’ I curse them by these tears! 

| | curse them by our prophet, I curse them by his breath, 

| Till red revenge start forth again to sanctify his death ! 








. . . . | “ 5 ’ ‘ ’ 5 ' 
dereess. Onward it came, as if containing the principle of || “ Hush, hush my heart !—be silent '—be silent, ab, no, no! 
vitality in the fiery element that spread broader and fercer || Mo hdiy ieee enna erento the foe? 


around it—howling forth as it came those unearthly sounds 
which to the car ef an untutored savage would have seemed 
the angry thunders of the Manitou. Standing on the very 
brink of the river, with breathless suspense, they watched the 
approach of the blazing phantom, when the father, whose 
perceptions became <learer as it neared, and who had heard 


of those wondrous fabrics, one of those noblest inventions of || Grief should not prey on princely breasts; thou ert as one, but all | 


haman genes, that, propelled by vapor, triumph in speed over 
the majestic ship or the lighter barque, believed he now for 
the first time rid one of these wonders of the waves, en- 
veloped in a glory which was only the herald of its destruc- 
tion, The thought of his daughter, that she might be ex- 


posed to the awful fate, wrapped in those volumed flames, | The summoned minstrels all appeared, and thus they mournful sung : | 


came over him like a deati-blast. At this moment wild 
shrieks and tumultuous cries were heard confusedly mingling 
with che hoarse thunders and plunging sound of the waters— 
figures became visible through the sheets of flame, wreathed 
with blackening smoke, that reflected now their lurid bright- 
ness on the whole face of the sky. Suddenly a form burst 
through the blazing curtain, like an angel of light mid the re- 
gions of desparr—it was but a glimpere of loveliness; but that 
one glimpse discovered the fair, tar-waving locks, the snow 
white brow, and beauteous outlines of the daughter of Stuart. 
They saw her stretch forth her virgin arms to the pitless 
heavens—then plunge. through one devouring element into 
the cold embraces of another still as deadly. With one long, 
loud shriek of agony—the father and lover sprang from the 
shelving bank, and disappeared tn the ignited waves! 

The morning sun shone bright and clear on the blackened 
wreck of the ‘Evening Star,’ the name of the devoted boat, 
and the waters flowed on calmly and majestically, as if they 
never echoed to the shrieks of the dying, or closed over the 
relics of human tenderness and love. The solitary cotage— 
was suil the abode of iife, and youth, and hope. Adarie and 


Lehella, redeemed from a fiery or a watery grave, were once 


My lordly love, my blissful fount, all rifled is our bower! 
Ah, thou didst leave these lonely halls, alas, in evil hour! 
My pathway is all darkness now; no sunbeams o'er it burn; 
| No joy will ever gladden it, tiil thou once more return; 
The hill, the vale, the mountain, and the once, once happy plain, 
Are dreary all, and silent all, ull thou return’st again.” 


“ Be calm, be calm,” Ayeexa cried; “ Morayma, dear, be calm! 
| The minstrel's notes shall soothe thee with their soul-subduing balm; 


| Lament o'er thy great father's death, lament Boabdil’s fall. 
|| All clamorous sorrow were a curse unworthy of thy line, 
The throne is safe, and all have hearts, and every heart is thine! 
Ten thousand warrior swords, so keen, at Merayma’s word, [lord!"” 
| Will spring like lightning from their sheaths to the rescue of their 


Ht A flow of mingled lute und lyre in lovely numbers rung ; 





| “ Granada, oh Granada! how beautiful wert thou! 
The sun shone ever on thee: how is it shadowed now! 
No longer to the tramp of steed, to trumpets’ lofty bray, 
|| The Vivarambla echoes now, all, all have died away ; 
i No longer in its loveliness our noble youth display ; 
i The tourney and the reedy joust,ali, all have passed away ; 
| All, all have passed, away have passed the lordly and the grand, 
I And the flower of Moorish chivalry lies low on foreign land! 
' 


| “ No longer through the mournful streets the mellow lute-note steals; 
| The castanet is silent now upon the glowing hills; 

1 And ab! the graceful Zambra dance, that whiled the vesper hours, 

| Por us, alas! is never seen within Granada’s bowers. 
Ferlorn and desolate is now the Alhambra's lofty fane ; 

!| The orange and the myrtle shed their rich perfumes in vain; 

| Heedless the spicy odors lure Granada’s lovely daughters, 
Cheerlessly chauats the mghtingale beside the fidwing waters. 


“ The Albambra's marble halls are white as snow-fall on the hills, 

| But vainly there the fountain sounds, gush forth the limpid rills; 

1 Ah, vainly does the altar shed its delicate perfume, 

| And lonely in their bowers of biiss the bright queen-roses bloom. 

| Vain incense, music and delight, the fountain and its stream ; 

| Queached is the Alhambra’s leht of lights, lost is the lordly beam. 
Fiow on, flow on, thou white Xenil, flow on, thou silent river! 
The Alhambra’s walls are desolate, their sun hath set for ever!” 


| Thus sang the royal minstrels, then; ah me! they sang in vain: 
|} The lovely Morayma wept in agony, in pain; 


| 





more embosomed in its peacetul shades; but they were or-| Her mivery bosom heaved and sobbed with many a hurried start, 


phans. 
gallant soldier, 
vn the bosom of her lover, and she felt she was not alone. 

It was a mysterious destiny, that thus umted the offspring 
of two hostile aations in the loneliness of nature, the sacred- 


ness of love, and the holiness of religion—for Adario bad | 


learnted to worship the Christian's God. The memory of Saka- 
maw, the friend of the white man, is still hallowed in the tra- 
ditions of the West; but many a traveler passes by the cot- 
tage of the wilderness, and gazes on its shaded image in the 
current that bears him along, unconscious that the son of the 
eagle chief, and the daughter of his brave defender, dwell 
within its secluded walls. 

* This impressive prayer was in reality breathed by a dying Indian 
mother. 


From the London Monthly Chrenicle. 


THE LAMENT OF MORAYMA, 
A MOORISH BALLAD. 

Granapa, O thou Beastiful! thy sun was ever bright, 
And fountains of fresh waters shed around thee cool delight; 
A dreamy, rich volupteousness was ever in thy bowers, 
And the spirit of perfume and love suffused thy lapsing hours; 
The laugh of gentle maidens was ever in thee ringing, 
The lips of festive minstrels were ever in thee singing ; 
Aa iris of deep loveliness was aye around thy brow: 
Granada, O thou Beautiful! wheace, whence this horror now ? 


An armed man all foam and dust is rushing through the gate; 


All red with blood, his charger reeled and staggered ‘neath his weight. 


Down, down he dropped, that gallant steed, he'd borne him as the blast, 
Far from the crimson couch of dvath, safe to his home at last. 

“ Whence com'st thou, Cidi Caleb, whence com'st thou all alone? 
Where's Ali Atar,and where'sthe King, and where, oh, where's my son!” 
“ The Chief is slain, the King is ta’en, thy only son he died 
Fighting as a Moor should fight, by the King i's side.” 


The city held her mighty heart, and paused her mighty breath, 
= — pene hat oe, the spirit dark of death. . 

@ pass hambra'sg tes, he pass d the awe-struck crowd, 
A yy pale and weary ean batnes the Qucen he bowed; 
“O Queen! the Xenil’s red with gore, the King, the King is ta’en, 
And Loxa’s lance of fire is low!—thy noble father 's slain, 
And thousands of our men of might sleep on the Xenil’s shore! 
Wo, we unto Grenada, wo—wo, wo unto the Moor!" 


The river of the West was now the sepulchre of the || As though her loved and beautiful were beried in her heart; 
TL chalie wept See hor Gest bes che wept |! The summer shower was in her eve, and fast and fast it came ; 


Her cheek, that had the twilight hue, flushed like a sunset flame; 


|) One lonely sentence from her lips went flowing like a river: 


H “ Alhambra, thou art desolate—thy sun bath set for ever!” H.C.D. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Jourual. 


| least removed above indigence, of preparing every summer a 
j certain quantity of goosebery jam and currant jelly, or one or 


j and set carefully by, to be used at high tea-drinkings during 
the ensuing winter, or applied as a cure for sore throats, sup- 
posing that any of the fumily should become liable to that ail- 
ment. As almost every body in the country has a garden, 
in which the fruit is raised, the expense of this litte luxury 
is not great; yet it is sufficient to put the article beyond the | 
reach of the poorer class, who therefore only become acquaint- 
ed with jelly or jam when, in the event of any illness befalling | 
them, some kind neighbor in better circumstances sends a pot | 
of the precious condiment, to aid in effecting a cure, or to alle- | 
viate the languor of a sick-bed. Amengst children of all de- | 
nominations it 1s the very firet luxury known or enjoyed; and 
hence, to them, the season for making it is one of the most | 
important in the whole year, seeing that it is not easy for 
mothers, or aunts, or grandmothers, to perform the operation 
without certain not inconsiderable spillings finding their way | 
to mouths. 
hough perhaps three fourths of the respectable burghers’ 
wives make these preserves, it may readily be supposed that | 
all do not possess, as their own property, the brazen pan re- 
quired for the purpose. In fact, very few pans are needed 
amorgst a considerable population. By virtue of the general 
system of borrowing nt lending which subsists in country 
places, one pan may serve some twenty or thirty people every 
seasen. Ina certain respectable West country town, a few 
years ago, there were but three pans—one belonging to the 
minister, another to the master of the boarding-school, and a 
third to the relict of a rather wealthy citizen deceased) When 





“ And livest thou, sir Moorish chief, when Ali Atar is slain? 
Aad livest thou, sir Moorish 


chief, whea King Boabdil 's ta’en? 2drawn from the seclusion in which they lay during the rest ef 


the time drew nigh for the making of jelly, these pans were 


| 
| 


other of these preserves, which they usually store in littie pots, 








the year, and carefully scoured. But it was odds if their re- 
spective owners got an easy or convenient use made of them. 
he applications for the loan of the utensil came so fast and 
thick, that it was with no small difficulty that either the min- 
ister’s wife, or the wife of the keeper of the boarding-school, 
or Mrs. Mitchell, the respectable old citizen's widow, could 
get her own jelly made on the very day when the ripeness of 
her berries made the desirable. The ladies would 
either make a formal call to prefer the request in person, or, 
if more at ease, some such message as this would come by 
the errand-going daughter for the time being :—‘ My mother 
has her compliments to you, Mrs. Mitchell, and would be 
much obliged for the loan of the brass pan;" to which the 
answer would probably be: “ Make my compliments to 
mother, and tell her that the pan is engaged to-day to Mrs. 
Harper, and to-morrow to Mrs. Jamieson, and on Friday to 
Mrs. Thomson, and on Saturday I intend to use it myself; 
but your mother shall have it on Monday.” This will serve to 
give some idea of the active service which these three brass 
pans underwent in the jelly-making season. In fact, during 
three weeks of July, it was scarcely possible to walk along 
the street of this quiet old place without getting a glimpse of 
some one of these three flaming culinary articles, as it was 
whisked along in the hands of the servant lasses, from the 
house where it had been to that in which it was to be used. 
One year, a certain Mrs. Sempill resolved to make a few 
She was the wife of a 
watch-maker in a very smal! way, whose sign of a huge gilt 
|| watch on the outside, with the bands eternally indicating 
|| twenty-five minutes past nine, was but poorly supported with- 
|| in by an empty clock-case, and three saucers on a table near 
|| the window, containing the disjected members of certain horo- 
|| loges long ago sent in to be mended, but which, after being 
taken down, had somehow never been put up again, so that 
the owners had ceased years ago even to inquire after them. 
Mr. Sempill, however, bed a small allowance for keeping the 
|| town-clock in order, and, what with repairing eight-day 
|| clocks at the houses of the owners, and other sources of reve- 
|| nue, he contrived tv live much as other poor tradesmen do. 
The wife was a soft, good-natured, sluttish woman, with a 
| large family of small children, who, es she had no servant, 
fell entirely to be managed, or, properly speaking, misman- 
| aged, by herself. The back room in which they lived was 
|| constantly overflowing into the shov and street with little 
|| puddled creatures, m whom the human lineaments could 
| scarcely be discerned beneath the thick stratum of dirt with 
|| which their faces were encrusted, but who, nevertheless, 
| seemed as happy with pillows for dolls, and tea-spoons for 
|| toys, as if they had had the contents of a bazaar at their 
\jcommand. The heart of the stovtest housewife might have 
| sunk beneath such a tremendous load of duty as fell to the 
|| lot of poor Mrs. Sempill. For her part, she had never at- 
i tempted to grapple with it. If she could contrive to prepare 
her meals with some sort of punctuality, it was the utmost 
she could do. As for her person, it was one constant mess 
of dirt. Even the black prints, which she wore for their 
|| eminently useful virtue of keeping long clean, were glaringly 
|| dirty. She had altogether a torn-down, worn-out look, as if 


|| pots of currant jelly for the first time. 











|| she every day endured a fate not much less harassing than 


|| that of poor Honoria, represented in Chaucer's ancient tale, 
as every day torn to pieces by the dogs of her rejected lover. 
A sterner or more refined nature would have been broken by 





|| such circumstances ; but poor Mrs. Sempill was of that easy 
Mrs. SEMPILL’s FIRST ATTEMPT AT GENTILITY. | temper which does not grieve itself about what cannot be 
ALL over Scotland a custom prevails among people in the | 


helped ; and she struggled on through twenty years of inces- 


ij sant drudgery of the worst kind, with nothing like the ulti- 


mate exhaustion which might have been expected. 
One year, we say, Mrs. Sempill resolved to make her own 
|jelly. It was gn almost unaccountable resolution. Perha 
| some one had made her a present of the fruit; or some 
of long standing had been unexpectedly paid ; or Mr. Sempill 


bad got an order for a new main-spring for a gentleman's 


watch, or some other uncommonly agreeable circumstance 
had occurred to disturb the unfortunate torn-down woman in 
her monotony of contented poverty, and inspire her with the 
idea of for once imitating her betters. However the notion 
was suggested to her, certain it is that Mrs. Sempill did make 
preparations for the boiling of a panfull of currant jelly. The 
requisite utensil was bespoken from Mrs. Mitchell with all 
due ceremony, and as solemnly promised. The sugar was 
purchased, and the berries were gathered. Great was the 
sensation produced amongst the host of youngsters, from the 
eldest boy, aged 12, down to the prattlers of two or three 
years, when it was discovered that there was to be a making 
of jelly that night in the house. A subdued ebullition of great 
joy went through all hearts. The usual amount of noise and 
turbulence was diminished about one half, and even Tam, 
noted as the most irrepressibly mischievous of the whole clan, 
was for two hours a positively well-behaved boy. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon they were all set down at a table with 
their mother to pick the berries from the stalks, im order to 
prepare them for the pan. There were strict injunetions to 
eat none; but of what use are all the demands of a morality 

which goes beyond the ordinary limits of human virtue? The 

temptation to eat was irrresistible, and eat they did accord- 
ingly. Mrs. Sempill, in the course of her other duties, now 

and then cast an eye to the little busy fry around the table, 











and often weuld she cry, ‘‘ Now, Tam, you're eating,” “ Bob, 
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ye villain, if I come till ye,” and so forth; but it was all las if it had been washed. ‘Ah, Tam,” she could only cry. 
in vain. The eating was kept up just as long as there re-|| She now put a amall quantity into two saucers, which she 
mained any berries to be picked; after which, feeling that || placed on the sides of the fireplace, so as to be directly under 
prompt measures were best, they each seized a handful out) her eye. That instant both were whisked off by two new | 
of the basin, and rushed out of doors in a whirlwind of tri- || culprits, who securely enjoved the treat at the back of the | 
umphant laughter, to devour the spoil at leisure, and mock |! door, while she could only cry to them that they were young | 
the gaze of powerless vexation with which their mother fol- || blackeuards, and should have none when it was ready. But 


lowed them. | these tricks of the younkers unavoidably led to other tricks, | 
A quarter of an hour served at any time to reconcile Mrs. | it being an old-established maxim in this house, that, if one | 
Sempill to her offending offspring, no more was necessary | get anything good, whether by free-will offering or by stealth, | 


on the present occasion. One by one they came quietly 1, | 
and once more took up their positions in the kitchen, where | 
they tound their mother e' in straining the berries | 
through a piece of cloth. All gazed with wonder and deiight | 


pan; and when that operation was concluded, and the cloth 
with its contents laid aside, all rushed with eagerness on the | 
pulp of husks, of which in a few minutes they scarcely left a 
single particle. Mrs. Sempill complained grievously of their | 
depredations on the fruit, which, she said, was not above half| 
what it had been; but they were so much accustomed to sim- | 
ilar complaints that they paid little atcention to this. Hav-- 
ing placed the pan containing the juice of the berries on the 
tone, she put in her sugar, and then went to a press 
to get a spoon wherewith t» stir the mess. Her back was 
not turned above half a minute; yet in that little time a new 
attack had been made upon the materials of her jelly. When 
she once mure turned her eyes to the fireside, she beheld the 
whole tribe gathered in a dense cluster around the pan, no 
part of which was visible for heads, while a score of fingers 
were busily engaged in conveying portions of the raw but yet 
sweet mixtuce towards not much fewer mouths—an object, 
nevertheless, which did not so entirely engross them bet that 
they had drawn several murderous-looking streaks with the red 
liquor across each other’s faces, partly through a spirit of fun, 
and partly to revenge certain attempts at monopoly which 
they bad severally made. The mother’s heart sank within 
her at the sight. She was very near being almost angry. 
But a squeal from one, upor whose bare foot a red cinder had 
fallen, banished the unworthy feeling, and preserved her 
equanimity. ‘Tam, I wonder what you mean—Jock, ve 
slewan—ah, Davie!” these were the only remenstrances 
which the good woman made on the occasion, as ~he »roceed- 
ed to lift the pan up from the midst of them, and placed it on 
the fire. They, on their part, were much more concerned 
about the numbe: of licks they had respectively got, or de- 
prived each other of, than about her upbraidings ; and it is 
not unlikely that one or two fights would have taken place 
amongst them, if their attentien had not been powerfully 
called towards the pan, as it began to simmer on the fire. 
The great time had at length arrived. All was eager expect- 


ation and wonder. On stools and chairs in front of the fire, |! 
or upon the hobs beside it, the whole crew perched them- | 


selves, in order to command a bird's eye, or rather, perhaps, 


a sheep’s eye view of the interior of the vessel, through which | 


their mother caused the spoon incessantly to wander. “ Eb, 


u ” 
which broke from them every moment, whilst every eye glist- 
exed with delight, and every mouth gushed with the water of 
hope. ‘“ Eb, mother, I ‘li stir for ye,” cried Tam. * No, let 
me—let me—let me-—let me,” exclaimed half a score other 
voices, amongst which could be beard that of the cliid of two! 
years, who only spoke frem imitation of the rest. itis the | 
mother, for reasons good, was pleased to decline, although 
the perspiration was already pouring in streams over her 
good-natured cheeks. Tam, however, was not to be balked 
in his obliging design; so he rushed to a drawer, got a horn- 
spoon, and next instant was aiding his mether in her culinary 


‘all the rest were entitled toas much. Davie, therefore, and 
Will, considering themselves defrauded by the success of 
Tam, Jock, and Peter, instantly set about measures for the 


|| purpose of righting themselves; and seizing two of the little | 
on the red stream which poured through the cloth into the | 


pots which their mother bad placed on the table for the re-| 


| ception of the jelly, began to help themselves to a reasonable | 


proportion out of the pan by means of their spoons. The | 
' mother entreated that they would put down the pots, as the, 
jelly was now ready, and would spoil if longer kept on the 
itire. She even promised them whole slices of bread covered 
, with jelly, if they would do as she bade them. But they had 
long come to know the force of the old proverb, that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush; and, even if she were 
alterwards to deny them what she now on a certain condition | 
offered, they had too much reliance on their own powers of | 
appropriation, to fear that they should not make themselves at 
least as well. They therefore licked on with all due deliber- 
ation till they had finished their messes, when, to do them) 
justice, they did replace the pots. Mrs. Sempill was now in 
a sad stew with heat and apprehension, and wished heartily 
that she had never attempted to make jelly. “ Oh, bairns, 
bairns,”’ she exclaimed, piteously; then added, in her own 
thoughts, ‘was there ever ony poor woman sae frysted with 
a family as I have been! If he had been at hame himeell, 
(meaning her husband,) they micht hae been keepit aff me 
awhile. But he’s never here when he’s wanted.” All re- 
grets, however, were now vain; and she was glad toconclude 
the business, as she thought, by pouring out the contents of 
her pan, which she found to fill only three pots and a tea-cup, 
being not above the half of what she would have had, if the 
children, to use her own expression, had behaved themselves. 
In a compound state, between parboiled, baked and melted, 
poor Mrs. Sempill now sat down to rest on a chair as far 
from the fire as possible, while the juveniles, sull far from 
sated, flocked about the three pots and the tea-cup, to gaze 
upon the still hot liquid, and calculate bow many slices of | 
loaf it could make delicious. Nothing of course but the abso- 
lute dread of scalding their fingers could have prevented them 
plunging into it; the mother knew that, and was for the mean- 
time at ease on the subject. But this stnute of things lasted 
but for a short time. A tremendous attack was now made 


She bad, they alleged, promised them as much, and there, 
they said, was the loaf ready to be cut for the purpose. 
“ Weel, but, bairns, ye have taken twice as much already as 


|| would have made jelly-pieres for ye. Ye canna baith eat 
how the sugar‘s melting!’ ‘ Eh, how the bells are coming || 


Eh, how red it is!’’ were among the exclamations | 


your piece und hae it.” ** Ah, but you promised,” they said. 
and from this position nothing could drive them. As for what 
bad been taken during the cooking, why, it was not well done. 


| They had only taken a few tastings. Now that it was poured | 


| out, and fully made, it was quite a different thing. Worsted 


|; even in argument, worthy Mrs. Sempill had no alternative 


but to comply with their requests. Each, in short, got a slice 


| of bread, covered neatly over with the lukewarm «tufl—a pro- | 


| cess which exhausted the tea-cup, and made a considerable 
| inroad upon the contents of one of the pots. So quickly were 
| these pieces devoured, that he who first got one had finished 
| it, and was clamoring for more, long ere she hed supplied the 
j last. Vainly did she try to repel the demand. It was im- 


upon her for pieces with jelly on them, by way of trying it. || 


ir 
beside the fire, and looked quietly on while the swarm of her 
offspring spooned, and licked, and slobbered away at the re- 
mains of the precious mess, of which, in five minutes, not one 
particle remained either upon table or floor, or spoon or pot, 
neither in the pan from which the liquid had been poured ; 
nor was there left, indeed, any memonal that such a thing as 
currant jelly had once been there, excepting here and there a 
atrenk across a check or a brow, and a general stickiness over 
the most part of the furniture of the room, including particu- 
larly all handles of doors and drawers, the cause of which 
must be obvious. 

Such was the history of Mrs. Sempiil's first attempt at 
gentility. Itis scarcely necessary to add, that her last re- 
corded exclamation became a strict truth, and that she never 
again borrowed Mrs. Mitchei:'s brass pan. 

CLIPPINGS, 
From Merry Passages and Jests, compiled by Sir Nicholas 'Estrange, 

AN ovt-or-THE-WaY Rerroor —King James being bunt 
ing in the North, was fore’t out of the field by a tempest, and 
|a church being the nearest building, there he takes sunctua- 
| rie, and thrusts into an obscure and low seate, being very 
| meanly habited and attended. The minister had newly stept 
|into the pulpitt, and spyed some beames of his Majestic 

through all those cloudes, but tooke no farther notice on 't. 
He falls to his worke, dicotomizeth bis text, and proceeds e 
j little way very logically with the parts; at last he suddenly 
digresses cleane from the point, and falla into a buter decla- 
mation against swearing, wend runns out all his sand upon 
that subject. The Sermon ended, the King sends for him to 
dinner, and when they were merry, * Parson,” says he, “ why 
didst thou flee so from thy text?" “If it please your Ma- 
jestie,” sayes he, “* when you tooke the paines to come so far 
out of your way to heare me, | thought it very good manners 
| for me to steppe a little out of my text to meet with your 
| Majestic.” ** By my saul, mon,” sayes the King, “ and thou 
| hast mette with me so as pever mon did!” 
| A Cut-rcerse Cut.—A gentleman at a play sate by a fel- 
low that be strongly suspected for a cutt-yurse. and, for the 
probauion of him, took eccasion te drawe out bie purse and 
put it up so carelessly, as n dangled downe (but bis eye 
watcht it strictly with a glance), and he bent his discourse 








|, another way; which his suspected neighbor observing, upon 


| bis first fair opportunitie, excreised his croft, and having gote 
his booty beganne to remove away, which the geutleman 
noting, instantly drawes bis knife, and whipps off one of his 
| eares, and vow'd he would have something tor his mony.— 
The Catt-purse beganne to sweare and stampe, and threaten. 
“ Nay, go to, Sirrab,” sayes the other, * be quicte; Ule offer 
you faire--give me my purse Sgaine, here "s your care, take 
jit, and be gone.” 
| No Urriout Junor.—Jodge Richardson, in going the 
Westerne Circuite, bad a great flint-stone throwne at bis 
| head by a malefactor, then condemned, (who thought it mer- 
)itenous, and the way to be a benefactor to the Common- 
wealth, to take away the life of a man so od_ous,) but leaning 
low ot his elbow, in a lazie reckless manner, the bulleu flew 
too high and only tooke off his hat. Soone after, tome 
frends congratulating hie deliverance, he replyde, by way of 
jenst (as bis fushion vos to make a jeost of every thing), 
* You see now, 4% 1 had beene an upright Judge (imitating 
vis reclining posture) | had been laine.” 
A Garat Dirrenesce.—In Lynne their Maior is allwayes 
| chosen out of the twelve Aldermen, and they out of eighteen 
others. One of the eighteen being at Rising (an encient but 
| decayed burrow-towne), aod the then Mator a mechanicke 
man, a butcher of the lke, sayes he: “Mr. Maior, | heare 
| yoo have a very odd torme and munner of election here «f 


duty. The hip he gave might have been repelled, if therest || mediately supported by a second voice, and these two agnin 
had not immediately followed his example; so that, before by a third, belonging to other young gentlemen who had fin- 
she could utter a word of remonstrance, her spoon was strug- || ished ther pieces, so that, let her spread as quickly as she 


ing in the boiling mess with six or eight others, wielded by | 
quite as vigorous, and a little moreactive than her own. 


liked, she had always one half clamoring and awother eating. | 
At this stage of the business her hopes were limited to two. 


|| your Maior.” “Why, how is that 7" sayes the Maior — 
H * Why, they say for certaine that you and all your brethren 
|| goe into a barne, where every man hath his bottle of hey 
layde him for a cushion; then ther's a caif torn'd in at the 
barne dore, and looke to what bottle the calfe goe first, hee's 


To have attempted to thrust out these volunteer spoons, | pots. She thought if she could only save these, her labors | the man.” “ Why, then,” sayes he, “1 see the difference 
would, she perceived, only cause the loss.of as much jelly as | might not be quite in vain. But at this moment some one | betwixt us and our brethren at Lynne: we choose with one 
would stick to them, and this as often as they might be with- || entered the shop, and she found it necessary to leave the | calfe, and you with eighteene.” 


drawn, Feeling herself quite unable to contead with the 
enemy, she tried to temporise with him. She anid she would ' 
allow them to stir, if they would promise not to take out the | 


| scene of action for a moment to see whut was wanted. [1 
| was only a little girl asking for the change of a penny; and 
lin despatching this application, little time, it may be sup- 


| How to tame a Kixo'’s Honse.—King James mounted 
his horse one ume, who tormerly used to be sober and 
quiet, but then began to bound and prance. “ The de'le o° 


spoons to lick them. All readily promised; and the next || posed, was needed. Yet, short as was the term of ber ub- i my saul, Sirrba,” sayes he, “ and you be not quiet, I'se send 
moment, as if the forbiddance had only served to suggest the | sence, great events had meanwhile taken place in the kitchen. |) you to the five hundred kings im the lower House of Com- 


trick to them, each man was seen cooling bis spoon by a vig- 
orous application of his breath, and endeavoring to divest it | 
of its luscious burden. Vain was every piteous protestation 
of the perspiring woman—vain every threat (for she at length | 
began to threaten)—equally vain all attempts to thrust them | 
away from a place to which the necessity of constant stirring 
chained herself. She vowed she would tell their father, and | 
they should see what he would say; but they all knew that| 
they should all be in their beds before he came home. By | 
and by the time came when she herself should taste the jelly, 
to ascertain if it was sufficiently boiled; and for this purpose 
she took out some, which she put into a saucer and sieesden 
the dresser. When after a minute she turned round to taste 
this little quantity, she beheld the saucer applied vertically 
to Tam’s face, while his two wicked gray eyes twinkled mer- 


When she returned thither, the first «ight that met her eyes) 
was one of-her full pots in the act of tumbling off the dresser, | 
from which it had been poshed ina struggle between Jock 
and Jamie for the passession of the loaf. Of course the pot 
broke on the stone floor, over which its contents spread in a| 
liquid stream. Meanwhile, two other youngsters, perched | 
on the table were busily engaged in spooning out the con-| 
tents of the next best pet; so thatthe coupd’cril presented to 
Mrs. Sempill, at the moment of her return, was of a nature | 
altogether to afflict her with complete despnir. She had now 
no hope of saving even a wreck of what had cost her so much | 
trouble, and her first and most natural emotion was to resign | 
the whole to that destruction to which it seemed to have been 





rily over the upper edge, The rascal had licked it as clean 


mons; they’le quickly tame you.” 

A Grass Too Littir.—Capt. Robert Bacon, revelling at 
Sir W. Paston's, bad his sack served him in acorious Venice 
glasse, but very much under the size that he us'd to trade in. 
After a long contemplation of his measure, * Sie William,” 
sayes he, “if you value this glass, (as | beleeve you dor,) tye 
a goed long string to it, to drawe him up againe, for, before 
——, I shall swallow him down at one time or other.” 

No Fear or Cuaxor.—When the Lord of Carnervon was 
going to travaile, and one bad him take heede he did not 
change his religion, “ Ther 's no fear of that,” says he, “for 
by ——, no man living will be so madde as to change reli- 
gions with me.” 





Loquacitr.—Time consumes steel and iron, but a talker 





predestined. “ Weel, weel, bairns,” said she, “ just take it 
a’ omens Fe. and make me quit o’t, It’s the first jelly I’ve 
made, it will be the last.” She then sat patiently down 


does more yet, for he consumes time itself. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1839. 








The Downfall of Speculation.—* Thank heaven!” is the 
fervent ejaculation of thousands, “ the days of Speculation are 
over!" However wise or unwise the felicitation, the fact as- 


pur Suopension nude Gn midst of their own arduous || *¥™ed would seem indisputable. We appear, for the present. 
and patriotic struggles to maintain as much as possible of || to have bidden adieu to the impulses, the hopes, and the 


| 
' 


Commercial integrity and solvency, our business community | 


was electrified on Wednesday morning by, the appearance of | 


the following important annunciation: =~ 
“Bank or THe Unitep States, in New-York, | 
New-York, Wedaesday morning, Oct. 9,10 A. M. 

“ Notice is hereby gwen, that notes of the United States 
Bank of Pennsylvania will no longer be received at the Bunk 
of the United States in New-York.” 

This notice, followed by a rigid refusal to redeem the obli- 
gations of the Philadelphia U. S. Bank, even when specially 


made payable here, as also the Post Notes of that institution 


falling due in this City, very naturally ¢reated an intense so- } 


licitude and excitement. There was no resisting the infer- | 
ence that the U. S. Bank, and probably all the Philadelphia 

Banks, had yielded to the severe pressure of the times, and 

concluded to suspend the payment of their obligations in Spe- | 
cie. This inference, in its broadest tenor, the Mail of that 
night proved to be abundantly well-founded. 


The news thus given was quickly followed by the arrival . 


(on Thursday morning) of the steamship Liverpool from Eng- | 
land, with tidings that the drafts of the U.S. Bank on the | 
house of Hottinguer & Co., Paris, had been dishonored by 

that house—intelligence calculated to add largely to the pre- 

vailing excitement. The extent of this defection is doubtless , 
exaggerated in the current rumor of this (Thursday) morn- 
ing, and we hope it will appear that no bills have returned 
in the Liverpool. But the worst feature of the case is the 
consideration that the same causes which have produced Sus- 
pension tn Philadelphia will probably exert the same influence 
elsewhere; and we now expect to hear, by due return of mail, 
of a General Suspension throughout the country south of the 
Delaware. We have hopes that Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
New-Orleans, will stand firm, as they are less affected than 
other sections of the country by the trade and heavy indebt- 
edness of the New-States. (Alabama and Mississippi have 
been virtually non-specie-paying for a long time.) North of 
the Delaware, we hope the Banks will weather the storm 
triumphantly. We know the determination of our owa Banks 
is fixed, to count nothing a sacrifice which shall be necessary 
to enable them to fulfil scrupulously their engagements, and 
to continue their payments in Specie so long as they can com- 
mand a dollar to pay. In enforcing this just resolution, we 
trust they will have the cordial and zealous codperation of 
the community. If, in defiance of the severe pressure every 
where and the collapse at Philadelphia, the Banks of the 
Northern States shall ride out the tempest, the Credit of 
those States and Banks will be placed on a proud preémi- 
nence. Of course, the business interests of the North will be 
required to suffer a while longer the depression from which 
those of Philadelphia have partially relieved themselves. We | 


believe, however, that, should the North maintain Specie | undoubted. Speculation, whether in Lands, Cities, Cotton, || 


Payments, we shall feel seriously the general re.ief to busi- 


prospects of the years immediately preceding 1837. We 
have entered upon a new era. With a contracted and di- 
minishing Currency, there is an inevitable tendency to a gen- 
| eral decline of prices. Now Speculation—which we define 
as the buying of an article, not for personal or immediate 
| business use, but with the hope of selling it again at a profit— 
| can only flourish with an expanding or equable Currency, and 
such a general progress in production, commerce, &c. as to 
| Warrant the expectation that the property bought to-day at a 
| reasonable price may be sold next year for as much, and 
probably for something more. This expectation is not war- 
ranted when the Currency is in a process of contraction, to 
| which no limit can safely be assigned. In such a season, 
| property has little value unless immediately productive, and 
_ labor meets with a more sluggish demand. Produce, too, 

and goods of all kinds, will generally be lower, and at any 


|| rate will not uniformly meet with so ready a sale. Such is 


the case at present. With the heaviest agricultural product 
ever secured in one season, the country realizes faintly that 
feeling of relief and of abundance which should arise from it. 
One chief reason for this is based on the fact that the Circu- 
lating Medium is inadequate to the wants of the country. 
We have a heavy Wheat crop, and the interest of all classes 
urgently demands that the surplus of the producing districts 
should be pushed forward to its natural markets before the 





iron bands of winter are upon us. Yet the grain comes for- | 
| ward very slowly—fat too slowly—for want of money where- 


with to purchase it. The Banks are compelled to curtail by 
the exigencies of the times, and cannot loan to millers and 


other buyers; the price is low and the demand dull, so the | 
farmer lets his grain lie in the sheaf. Much as has been said | 


of the instability and unsafeness of Banks, the mass of pro- 
ducers would rather have Bank notes than any other notes in 


payment for their crop. These are not forthcoming, except | 


at inadequate prices, and they bold back. This is an error; 
it would be better, in our judgement, if those who owed 
would pay debts with their crop at current prices, and those 


who do not would take the best pay offered and push their | 
crops to market—better, we mean, for them; since there is | 


no doubt that it would materially aid business and streng:hen 
confidence on every side. The price is not at all likely to be 
better next «pring than now. But men are slow to adopt an 
indifferent method of accomplishing a necessary end, having 
been accustomed to a far better one ; or to accept low prices 
for their handiwork or its product, having been accustomed 
to liberal onese But, if to this complexion we must come, 
| it is idle and childish to procrastinate. It is manifestly ab- 
| surd to expect now the prices of former years. 


But, ‘the Speculators are down.’ The fact would seem 


| Wheat, Pork, Wool, or any thing else, is pretty decidedly 


sands of acres changed from howling wilderness to beauteous 
and bountiful tillage by this same spirit, which may die, but 
cannot be said to ‘leave no sign.’ We have many substan- 
tial cities and villages—a little too rapid in their growth, per- 
haps, but now gaining solidity and strength in the crucible of 
Adversity, and likely to pass the ordeal in safety. Still more: 
| we have some hundreds (or thousands) of embryo cities, 
which will not be built yet, but which are capitally laid out 
(ped future operation. A great fault has hitherto ben, that 
| we hava built our cities before we had laid them out; and the 
| amount of afterwork which this oversight rendered necess: ry 
was very great. More money is often expended to st aighten 
a single street than would have been required to Jay out the 
| whole city properly at the beginning. Grant, then, that we 
| have Jaid out cities and villages for fifty years abead: the 
, miscalculation is on the right side. All the work now done 
| will save ten, twenty, perhaps fifty times as much to the next 
| generation. 

Let us not, therefore, treat with savage indignity the corpse 

|of poor, defunct Speculation. If his faults cannot be buried 
| with him, but must be blazoned from the house-tops, it is but 
! fair that his virtues should bear them company. 
} New-Jensey.—The Election in this State took place on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. The result is a tri- 
\ umph to the Upposition, who have secured a majority in both 
! Houses of the Legislature, and will of course elect their Guv- 
|| ernor, State, Judicial and County officers. This frustrates 
| the project of giving certificates to the Adm. claimants of five 
|| seats in Congress. We understand that the Whig Members 
returned will exercise their legal right to vote for Spea‘er, 
unless denied it by the House. The following are the re- 
ported results: 











Counties. Whig maj. Mems. Council. Assembly. 
Besex .ccccccccce cccel, woe cece cove lecccccce coeed 
Passaic cccccccccccc ccckShoccccccccccs hecccccesccees 
| Merrie ccccccccccce coce ISB ccce cece cece Levee coes conch 
1) Middlesex .cccccccccce c 1D. ccc cece ccccleccece «ee4 
1) Somerset ccccce cece coc IG ccc cccc cece heccccccsccesd 
Mercer....esscees o ccceBcocs cece cece doceccceccoceD 
Burlington...essesseess BOD. ccc cocc cece leccccces ceed 
Glewcestel occccecoccce cBPWccce ccc cccehoocccoee coeeS 
Cumberiand.cccccccccce BOccce cece coceleccccccccceed 
Cape May....ees+eeeeDO OPPecccecececslecesceecceeel 





Total. cccccccccccsccccces ll. 
Bergeticc cs cc Adtmicc cc cc BSlccce cocecces lecccccccccesD 
Monmouth. . ccc cccces o2ed secccccccccelecccece 
H! Atlantic occcce cocs ccce c1GBeccc coce ccceheccc cocecocel 
| Salem.....- 3 
| Hunterdon 2... 220. 200200 OPPrcceeeseeslecesceeseeeed 
| Sussex .cece sees cece sBO OPPsccccesecelecesceesseeed 
Warren. .eccee cece ceeeNO OPPrececsceeslecesceccceeed 


| Datel. coccccccceecoocceceee’s ceseee seer 30 


|| The Administration party claim a substantial triumph in 
| the popular vote, having reduced the Whig majorities in most 
of the Opposition Counties, and increased their own. The 
|) vote is reduced from that of last year. 


TH 


cccccs ccc elibecce cece ccesleces ces cscs 





Pexnsytvaxia.—The Adm. party have carried all before 
|| the:n in the Election in this State, as was expected. They 


ness which the Philadelphia movement is calculated to afford, | used up; and many who lately rode in their carriages and 1 have chosen the County Officers for Philadelphia City and 


withouc incurring any of its discredit. 

As to the causes of this Suspension, and the necessity for | 
its occurrence, we do not fee: called upon to offer any extend- 
ed remarks, Ifthe Philadelphia Banks had placed it on the | 
proper and actual ground—viz: that they were no longer 
able to pay—we should have held it a prima facie justifica- 
tion; though the question would still remain—Was this ne- 
ceasity the result of their own misconduct, or of circumstan- 
ces over which they had no control? When a man cannot | 
pay his debts, he cannot, and there is an end of it, without | 
any necessary impeachment of his integrity or hie ultimate 
solvency.—Just so witha Bank, or Banks. But we have 
already expressed fully our conviction—in remarking, long 
since, on Mr. Biddle’s last Manifesto—that nothing but pos- 
itive inabi! ty —no considerations of public advantage, general 
distress, mercantile relief, &e. &c. afford any valid reason 
for this serious step. We will not go over the ground again. 
We hope and believe that the Suspending Banks will hence- 
forth betake themselves earnestly to the work of collecting 
their debts and preparing thoroughly for an early Resumption 
—a measure which those of Pennsylvania will probably be 


| 
| 
\ 


\ boasted of their millions, now walk in sullen despondency, or | Count 


look through grated windows. ‘Glorious consummation!’ 
exclaim thousands. The exultation may pass; but is not the 








than in the days of Speculation? Is his recompense quicker 
| and more certain? Is employment more abundant and more 
| amply rewarded? Do the farmer, the mechanic, the artist 
| reap aricher reward for their toils? Does the young man 
| find the avenues to usefulness and competence more widely 
open to him? Does the embarrassed man dispose of his 
property more advantageously? Does the estate of the de- 
ceased man of business afford a better support to the widow 
and the orphan? 

—There are many questions like these to be pondered. 
Let us study them coolly. Speculation is dead for the time 
being; and something of good as well as evil has perishe’ 
with it. We rejoice, however, at knowing that more of the 
good it occasioned has not perished. We have three thou- 
sand miles of Railroads, probably two thousand of Canals, 
and thousands of miles of Roads, called into being by thr 
spirit of Speculation: the parent may die, but the offspring 





careful not to postpone beyond the first of January next. 





will live to enlighten and bless. We have hundreds of thou- 





triumph a barren one? Is the laborer better paid and fed || 


y, as was not expected. The Opp. majority in the 
!' City is less than 2,000 average, while the Adm. majority in 
the County is much larger, though not fully ascertained. So 
‘tar as we have heard, the Opposition have only carried Phila- 
delphia City, Lancaster and Delaware—2 Senators and (4 
Representatives; while the Administration party bave Phila- 
delphia County, Bucks, Berks, Chester, Montgomery, North- 
ampton, Lehigh and Dauphin—2 Senators and 28 Repre- 
sentatives. The vote is very light compared with that of 
last year. 

The vote for Mayor of Philadelphia stood—Jobn Swift, 
Whig, 3,342; John C. Montgomery, do. 2.620; John K. 
Kane, Adm. 3,294. Mr. Swift, being the highest Whig can- 
didate, will of course be elected by the Councils. 





Outo.—The Election in this State took place on Tuesday 
of this week. It would seem to have been very languidly 
contested—but the returns may show the contrary. The 
Whigs did not run tickets in more than two-thirds of the 
Counties—appearing to reserve their strength for a more im- 
portant occasion. Only a House of Representatives and 
Senate to be chosen this year. We have no returns yet. 
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Marriaxp.—We gave but partial returns from this State 
in our last, and we have not yet received perfect returns of 
the votes. The result, however, is known, and exhibits a 
signal Administration triumph. The Members of Congress 
elected as follows : 


Districts. | Adm. Maj. Districts. Opp. Maj. 

II. Philip F. Thomas...185 I.Jobn Dennis.......400 
Itl.JT th Werthingtes. 1548 V.Wm. Cost Johnson..790 
IX. James Carroll, ; ..389 VII. Daniel Jenifer.... +479 
VE Pec Tis....600  OPPmajorities. «. .. 1,669 


Adm. majorities. .2,722 Adm. maj. in the State. 1,053 
The following is the political standing of the new House of 
tes: 


Counties. Administration. Counties. Opp osition’ 
Anne Arundel ...eeeeceees2 Anne Arundel ...eceeeeeee2 
Allegany ..e.sececseceees? Allegany .cccccccccccceeel 
Carroll. cocccccccccscccesd Carroll. ccocccccccccsccccel 
Caroline cece covenecoeoosh Oostlinn. cocccocecoccecool 
Montgomery ....see+ee0+.2 Montgomery ...scecceeeee? 
Somerset .ccecccccececeesd Somerset coe ccccccccccees 
Annapolis coccccccccccceel Calvert coeccceosoocoseoen 
Baltimore City ...-..+e00+5 Charles ..ce.seccccecceeed3 
Baltimore County.......+-5 Dorchester .esseeeeeceees4 

i Beeeeeccoeeceseesoct ett coccccesceesecoueuel 
Frederick ......e+.see0025 Prince George’s ..2.eeeee04 
CS errr Sr. Mary’s....- cocccccceed 


Massacuvsetts.—There is to be a spirited contest at the 
approaching Election in this State,and perhaps a more equal 
vote than in any recent struggle. The Temperance Ques- 
tion, or rather the hostility of thousands to the Fifteen Gal- 
lon Law—will turn many Whig votes against the candidates 
of that party; not that it was or is a party measure, but be- 
cause the party having a majority is held responsible for the 
character of the legislation. The Whigs opposed to the Law 
will many of them vote against Gov. Everett, while the Van 
Buren men in favor of it will notwithstanding support Judge 
Morton, who is noncommitted on the subject. 

An imposing Convention of the friends of the Administra- 
tion assembled in Boston last week, and nominated Hon. Na- 
than Willis of Pittsfield for Lieutenant Governor, vice Hon. 
Theodore Sedgwick, declined. 





Houses of Cengress, in joint ballot, and thus place it forever 
beyond the power of the President again to visit the present 
evils on the Nation. 

Resolved, That we regard the public lands as sacredly set 
apart to the purpose described in the deeds of cession, and 
held in trust by the federal government for the common bene- 
fit. But any abandonment of them to any icular States, 
would be a breach pf the condition upon which they are held, 
and a direct robbes, of the elder States. 

Resolved, That we approve of the course adopted by our 
present State Administration, and especially in reference to 
internal improvement, the preservation of the currency, and 
the circulation of small bills by our own banks. 

Resolved, That the conduct of the eighteen Van Buren 
Senators of this State, at the last Session of the Legislature, 
in defeating by a corrupt bargain, and by collusion ameng 
themselves, the election of a Senator of the United States, 
was a gross and anti-republican disregard of the popular will, 
a fraudulent abuse of their official duties, and a wilful viola- 


> tion of Jaw, and evinces a total! disregard of their official oaths. 
Inpiaxa.—It seems to be considered by many of the In-|) py ,oteed, That preferring principles to mep, we can never 


diana Whigs that their present Governor, David Wallace, || consent to ‘sink or swim’ with a man oppcsed to our princi- 
cannot be safely presented for reélection, owing to the grow- || ples, or to sustain a man without principle. We pledge ouv- 
ing unpopularity of the extensive system of Internal Improve- | selves to ‘uncompromising hostility to the reélection of Mar 

i ee nefehiteteeniet, Gm.der-t Van Buren,’ and will support any in opposition, 
Game renee z a || whose views are in accordance with our own. We have our 
athan McCarty, formerly M. C., and late a candidate in the i personal preferences, but are ready to sacrifice them upon the 
Fifth District, is named; but the Whigs of his District pro- } altar of the common good, if by such course we can hasten 








Queen Anne’s eneceseooseal Worcester ..ssecees a test. A new man must be taken—popular, unassailable, and | the a 7 oe te gg _ — “ea ——s 
MEN Scencdesccodccoessod —_—~ a good stump speaker. We expect to see presented o> T won th. 


Washington........0000++4 Total ccccccccccccccccds 


Total ..0.sceeeeeeeeee46 Calvert, 1 tie. 
Senate, (elected last year,) Adm. 9. Opp. 12. 


New-Yorx.—Administration Nominations.—First Dis- 
trict.—Minthorne Tompkins of Richmond, probably. 

Second District.—Hon. John Hunter, of Westchester Co. 
for reelection to the Senate. 

Fifth District.—Dr. Summer Ely, of Otsego Co. for the 
Senate. 

Eighth District.—Isaac R. Elwood, of Rochester, for 
Senator. 

Tompkins County.—Zimri Marsh, of Groton, and Jona- 
than B. Gosman, of Danby, for Assembly ; and Jacob Hagar, 
of Hector, for Sheriff. 

Delaware Co.—Dr. O. L. Alabeen, of Middletown, and 
Nathan Bristol, of Harpersfield, for Assembly. 

Dutchess Co.—Thomas Taber, of Dover, Jonathan Aikin, 
of Pawlings, and Henry Delamater, of Rhinebeck, for As- 
sembly. 

Westchester Co.—Joseph Strang and Samuel B. Ferris 
(the late Member) for Assembly. 

Ulster Co.—Jeremiah Russell, of Saugerties, and Abra- 
ham A. Deyo, of Plattekill, for Assembly. 

Essex Co.—(Corrected )—William J. Whaling, of Keese- 
ville, for Assembly, and Edward S. Cuyier, for Couaty Clerk. 

Opposition Nominations.—First District.—Philip Hone, 
Esgq., of this City, for the Senate. 

Second District.—Gen. Pierre Van Cortland, of Westches- 
ter Co. for the Senate. 

Third District.—Gen. Erastus Root, of Delaware Co. 
and Friend Humphrey, of Albany Co. for Senators. 

Yates County.—Abraham Wagener, of Jerusalem, for As- 
sembly. 

Columbia Co.—Robert McKinstry, of Hudson, Jonas H. 
Miller, of Greenport, and Justin Niles, of Austerlitz, for As- 
sembly. 

deaes Co.—Wm. Duer, of Oswego, and Nathan Salis- 
bury, of Sandy Creek, for Assembly. 

Steuben Co.—David McMaster, of Bath, William Dixson 
and Henry H. Birdsall, for Assembly. 

Albany Co.—Henry G. Wheaton, of Albany, Frederick 
Bassler, jr., of Knox, and Peter Flagler, of Westerloo, fur 
Assembly. 

Suffolk Co.—Gilbert C. Hunting, of Southampton, and 
John Post, of Brookhaven, for Assembly. 

Clinton Co.—George M. Beckwjth, of Platesburg, for As- 
sembly, by the Conservatives. 

Dutchess Co.—Henry Conklin, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, 
Daniel Toffey, of Pawlings, and Amos Bryan, of Northeast, 
for Assembly. 

Abolition Nominations.—Fifth District—James C. De 
long for the Senate. 


Oswego Co.—Lewis Falley, of Volney, and Thomas Mea- 


"1 ‘ || Resolved, That the Members of the Harrisburg Conven- 
name of John Dumont, (who ran against Gov. Wallace as 1 tion should come up to the work assigned them in a spirit of 
the * Classification’ candidate ;) also, those of Albert S. || compromise and conciliation, and should not hesitate to fore- 
White, Thomas H. Blake and Ex-Governor Noble. Per- | go personal feeling and individual predilection, to insure the 


‘ || cordial céperation of all, who are opposed to the rankling 
haps Gen. McCarty may be offered the Lieutenancy.—On | corruption of our federal rulers. Those who are opposed to 
the Administration interest, we sce several names presented || Mr, Van Buren require a candidate who is honest, capable 


—Gen. Howard would probably make the strongest can- | and just, and who will labor zealously to promote a quick re- 
didate among them; but he will hardly resign his seat in| term to the democratic principles transmitted to us by the 


, . nian || fathers of the Constitution. The aim of the delegates should 
eng fur the chance of being Governor. William J.] be to select that man, who will most effectually unite the dif- 
Brown, present Secretary of State, a popular man and most | ferent sections of the Opposition, secure a concerted and zeal- 
| active politician, is also proposed. We think, however, that || ous effort for success, and be most instrumental in wresting 
Hon. Amos Lane, of Lawrenceburg, will be selected—a vet- i our National Government from the dominion of agrarian zeal- 
eran politician, for many years in Congress, and a capital | ots and hireling demagogues. ; a 
stump orator. He was beaten for Congress in "37 chiefly by | Hon. Edward P. Livingston, a Senator of this State from 
means of imputations on his moral character; but he has | the Third District, has resigned his seat, to take effect from 
since been converted in a ‘ revival’ and united with the Meth- | the close of the year. It is doubted whether the Secretary of 


odist Church. He would doubtless call out the full vote of | State has power to order a new Election upon such a contin- 
his party. a || gent resignation ; the Constitution providing that he may do 
Missourt.—We hear it stated that Gov. Boggs has suf- | % if there shall be any resignation befure the 15th of October. 
fered the time to elapse in which he might legally have or- | The question arises—Is a resignation notified on the Ist of 
dered an election this Fall for Member of Congress in place } October, to take effect on the Ist of January, a resignation 
of Hon. A. G. Harrison—so none will be chosen in season before the 15th of October? , - 
to vote for Speaker. This, in the nicely balanced state of 1 Virotxta.—We have only room two state, what we omitted 
parties in the new House, will be regretted by the friends of | in our last, that the Whig Convention at Staunton was very 





the Administration. ?.S. Gov. Boggs has notified an Elec- 
tion on the 28th inst. 


ted for reélection. 


Boggs cannot be 





New-Yorx.—A State Convention of ‘ Democratic Republi- 
can Delegates’ (Conservative) was held at Syracuse on Thurs- 


attended by a very large auditory. Hon. Richard Keese of 
Clinton was chosen President, with eight Vice Presidents and 
four Secretaries. The usual routine of proceedings we need 
not narrate ; but the interest of the occasion was heightened 
by Speeches from Hon. N. P. Tattmanoz, Hon, Huon S. Le- 
oarg, of S. C., and Hon. Levi Hubbell, late Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the State. Messrs. Judah Hammond of this city, Wm. 
H. Romeyn of Ulster, Samuel J. Bayard of Seneca, Lee, Van 
Renselaer, and McGowan, also addressed the Convention. 
We make room for the following from among its Resolutions : 
Resolced, That we regard the Sub-Treasury Scheme now 
in the same light that we did in 1835, as ‘ disorganizing and 
revolutionary, subversive of the fundamental principles of our 
government, and its entire practice frem 1789 to this day. 
That it would bring the public treasure much nearer the ac- 
tual custody and control of the Executive, than it now is (or 
ever ought to be) and expose it to be plundered by a hundred 
where one cannot now reach it,’ and as destructive to 
the rights of the States and the liberties of the people. 
Resolved, That for the purpose of separating the Execu- 
tive Government from the financial interests of the country, 
the Constitution of the United States ought to be so amended 
as to give the choice uf the United States Secretary of the 





cham, of Sandy Creek, for Assembly. 


Treasury, Treasurer, and Post Master General, to the two 


We see strong indications in the Missouri papers that Gov. | President, and 


i fully and ably attended. It expressed a preference for Hexny 


| Cray as next President and Natu't P. Tattmanor as Vice 
. ppointed twenty-three Delegates to the Har- 
| risburg Convention. Benjamin Watkins Leigh and James 
| Barbour head the list. 





\ Hon. Jesse Buel, of Albany, died at Danbury, Corn. on 
day and Friday of last week, and was formidably attended. || Sunday last, aged 61 years. He was on his way to deliver 
Forty-six counties were represented by about two hundred and || ® Agricultural Address at New-Haven, when he was taken 
forty Delegates, and the proceeding of the Convention ounl ill at Danbury, and, after languishing some weeks, died. He 


was a@ practical printer in early life, and published a Demo- 
cratic paper at Poughkeepse, and afterward at Kingston. He 
finally removed to Albany, and there edited and published the 
Democratic State paper, ‘The Albany Register,’ now the 
‘Albany Argus.’ Afver many years’ service in that capacity, 
he sold out and betook himself to Agricultural pursuits, in 
which he became greatly distinguished, and for the last few 
years as Editor of ‘The Cultivator.’ He was the Whig can- 
didate for Governor in 1836, but has not been actively en- 
gaged in politics for many years. New-York has few citi- 
zens whose loss would be more widely and justly deplored 
than that of Jesse Buel. 


£7 An election will be heid in South Carolina on the first 
Monday in November for Member of Congress in place of 
Hon. J. P. Richardson, resigned. 

Hon. James Mc’ Dowell, a \eading friend of the Adminis- 
tration in Virginia, was complimented with a Public Dinner 
in Louisa county last week. Mr. Ritchie of the Richmond 
Enquirer was among the guests, and made a speech. Mr. 





McDowell will probably be the candidate of his party for Gov- 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





NEW-YORK MARKETS, October 10. 

Flour—As soon as advices from England were made pub- 
lic, the price jumped up to $4, 50, and a few sales were made, 
but holders unmediately withdrew and would not sell. Rye 
went up five cents; sales at 30 cents. Corn was quick at75 
for Southern, butnone in. Wheat—none forsale. Cotton— 
not the slightest change since the arrival of the steamer. 

Stocks, Thursday, 6 P. M.—At the 2d Board Stocks were 
dull, and bat little was done. Some sales of U. S. Bank 
were made at 92. Stocks are down about | per cent. gen- 
erally, except U. S. which fell to 93. The fall was no way 
as great as was predicted. (Express. 


The Great Dinner at McDavid's Spring, North Alabama, 


59 





sity—a necessity not arising out A lack of panes 8 to con- 
tinue specie payments, but of self-preservation, urder the 
form S tates the specie from being drained out of the 
country. 
This necessity has its chief cause in the revulsion of the 
— trade with the Chinese, a trade of, say fifty millions ! 
instrument of this trade is known to be opium. The 
drug can no longer be empioyed as an article of exchange 
with that le. Specie, therefore, must take the place of 
it. The Bank of England fairly reeled under these tidings 
from China, and was forced to make @ loan of the Bank of 
France, and into the issue of two pound notes. The balance 
of trade being against us, demands came over ‘sere for specie, 
and every packet ship went out carrying away from a half to 





in honor of the Adm. triumph in Tennessee, was a formidable | 

affair—the attendance being estimated at five thousand. 

Gen. Jackson was unable, from ill health, to attend ; but Gov. 

Polk and Gov. Bagby were both on hand, and made speeches. 

Gov. Bagby especially belabored Mr. Clay, of whom he was 
an enthusiastic admirer. 

Hon. Calvin Pease, for many years a Judge of the Su- 
oreme Court of Ohio, died on the 17th ult. at his residence, 
frumbull County, O., aged 63. He was a moneer of Ohio, 
« President Judge on the first organization of the State, and 
often a Member of the Legislature, enjoyin through life a 
most honorable and unblemished reputatisa. He was one of 
the two Senatorial Delegates appoiaved by the last Whig 
State Convention to the Natioral Convention at Harrisburg. 

ames Mellen, Esq., of Hiadson, President of the Hudson 
end Berkshire Railroad Company, died on Thursday evening 
of last week, in the prime of life and usefulness. His loss is 
deeply lamented. 





THE SUSPENSION. 


|| as indeed did all our cities, and the whole country. 


| through discounts. 


a million of dollars. This was the greed cause of the late 
stricture in our Banks’ discounts—the Banks could not dis- 
count paper, because their issues came back upon them di- 
rectly, for specie. 

The merchants were bleeding at every - Trade and 
Commerce were literally stopped. To aid, as far as possi- 
ble, the Banks (or some of them) gave their credit to the 
merchants under the furm of post-notes, payable four, or six, 
or eight months ahead, hoping by the time they arrived at ma- 
turity that the pressure m‘zht become relaxed. But this did 
not afford the rebef. The merchants, manufacturers, and me- 
chanics were yet suffering. The suffering was not confined 
to this city. New York felt it under all its forms of severity, 


What, under such circumstances, was to be done? The 
Banks are just as good, end better, and more solid, under a 
season of suspension, as under its opposite. The obligation 
to pay out specie, to be taken out.of the country, no longer 
existing, their specie remaining secure in their vaults, and 
the cause that forced them to suspend discounting, being re- 
moved, a relief can now be extended to a suffering people, 
by relaxing their orders for curtails, as well as by suitable aids 


————_———— 

itor. But publishers must live, and to do so must humor tke 
tastes of the Public; and since that delicate leviathan can 
easiest estimate the contents and value of a journal by board 
measure, its caterers must govern their exertions accordingly. 
We have half a mind to come out with a sheet the size of a 
turnip-field ourselves—but we ‘II think a while of that. 


Gen. Francois Gauienne was killed ina duel by Gen. Bos- 
sier on the 18th ult. near Natchitoches, Louisiana’ They 
fought with rifles at forty paces. Gen. Gauienne was a dis- 
tinguished citizen of New-Orleans; Gen. Bossier an Adm. 
Senator from one of the Upper Districts. 


LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM EUROPE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE LIVERPOOL. 

Shert Creps in England—Decline of One-Eighth in 
Cotten—Pretest of U. S. Bank Draft—Overthrew 
ef Den Carlos—Omineous from Tuarkey—Tumelt in 
Switzeriand—Mencey Market still Depressed, &c. 

|| The steamship Liverpool, Capt. Fayrer, arrived at this 

port on Thursday morning, in eighteen days from Liverpool, 

with London advices to the 20th ult.—eighteen days later. 

She brings copious files of papers, and her intelligence is of 

decided importance. 

The Money Market is still depressed, and the current rates 
of discount extremely high. The Bank of England does all 
in its power at 6 per cent. But the drain of Specie to the 
Continent, growing out of the failure of the last Grain Crop, 
still goes on, and the last Quarterly Average of Specie in the 
Bank of England was but $2,186,000—lower than it has 














But besides these foreign demands for specie, the recent 
fires in New-York and in this city, have made a call for the 





The following articles from ieading Eveacng papers of Phi- | 
Indelphia tell the story : 
From the National Gazette. 

Suspension of Specie Paymencs.—A combination of ad- 
verse circumstances has reluctantly compelled the Banks of | 
this city to resort to a temporary susjension of specie pay- | 
ments. The failure of the barvest im England last year, |, 
caused a demand upon the Bank of England for more than | 
tix millions of pounds sterling, about thirty millions of dollars, | 
which was drawn in gold and silver from its vaults, and ex- 
ported to the continent to pay for grain. This withdrawal of | 
so large an amount of specie, produced at once a depression | 
in the value of cotton and other American produce, and of | 
course lessened our means, in England, of paying for the large i 
amount of importations of foreign merchandize. There has i 
therefore been a continued drain upon our Banks for spec‘e \ 
to ship to Europe to supply this deficiency. Nothing can be \ 
more honorable to the character of our merchants than the || 
sacrifices they have made to support their credit both et home |. 
and abroad. In this honorable struggle to maintain inviolate | 
the commercial character of our country, they have received 
every support which was it in the power of the Banks to render tl 
them. 
becomes to resort to self-preservation as the first | 
law of nature. The period is now arrived; every effort has 
been made by our banks to stem the torrent, but in vain. 

In support of this declaration it is only necessary to state, 
that since the late resumption of specie paymants, the Bank 
of the United States has paid out in specie upwards of twenty | 
millions of dollars. In addition to this, the Bank has made |! 
great sacrifices te supoort :he cause of internal improvements, 
not only in Pennsv! ania out elsewhere. 

Of the ability of var banks to meet all their engagements, 
no one can daudt. The safety of a bank does not consist in 
the amount of specie idle in its vaults, but in the ample secur- 
ity which it s of its debtors. All that the Banks require 
#, time to collect the debts due to them to enable them to re- 
sume specie payments. ' 

We are requested to state that the Commercial Bank 

city has not united in suspending specie payments. 
From the Philadelphia Gazette. 

amportant Movement.—We learn that a conference of 
aclegates of the different Banks and of the Board of Trade of 
this city, was held last evening, at which it was determined, 
asa matter vitally concerning the safety and prosperity of the 
community, forthwith to suspend specie payments.—This 
resolution, with one or two exceptions of which we hear ru- 
mors not fully authentic, was carried into unanimous execu- 
tion to-day. 

It is unnecessary, as it is impracticable, to go suddenly into 
an ample elucidation of this great measure. It is sufficient 
to know that it is not one of quick and desperate immaturity; 
it is one of cool reflection, of well-weighed facts, and well- 
descried results—which, in any event, can scarcely fail of af- 
fording relief where before there were perplexities, distress, 
and struggling confidence. Of the main momentum to this 
= operative in both hemispheres, we propose to speak 

y 


The affair is not one of choice, bythe Banks, but of neces- 











relief of the sufferers, under all their forms, for at least one | 
million and a half of dollars. This is an addition to the pre-| 


|| vious pressure. The calamity required to be met; but the 


Banks could not meat this additional demand, except at the | 
loss of just that much of specie to the country. 

There is great relief at the bottom of this suspension. Let 
the people regard it in its true light, and it will be every | 
where anplauded. 

The means required for rebuilding our burned districts, both | 
here ara in New-York, can now be had—and all this will be | 
to se* thousands of .nechanics and working men to work, who | 
must otherwise Lave remained idle. 

{t seems that the suspension of specie payments in this 
State,'so fac as it has moved, commenced in the interior.— | 
We leira from good authority that the Farmers’ Bank of 
Reading, yesterday refused payment of its notes in specie. | 

As for Philadelphia to pursue this course was her only avail- | 
able measure of salvation. To postpone it would have been | 
to drain her of her silver in a few months, for the benefit of 
New-York. Two millions of specie must inevitably have gone 
by the Ist of November, as one million did go, from one only | 
of our Institutions within a morth past. Of course the frac- 


here is, however, a point in human affairs, when it || tional parts of doliars under five, and the change under one | guaranty from the Rothschilds. 


dollar, will continue to be paid in silver. This is fairly pre-| 
sumable, there being no notes under the first denomination, 
allowed by statute. 








Navigation of Maine.—The tonnage of Maine has more | 
than doubled since 1820, and there are now on the stocks 40 
ships and barks, besides a large number of brigs and schoon- 
ers. One fifth of the annual tonnage of the United States is 
built in Maine, and more than that proportion was built last | 
year, she having furnished 24,332 of 113,185 tons. In 1826 f 
she launched 34,245 tons. Official documents show the rela- 
tive position of Maine in the commerce of the country to be 


been for years. The official exposé is as follows: 
Liabilities. Assets. 
| Circulation. .... £ 17,960,000) | Securities + eee £25,963,000 
Deposits San | aemamaatt +oe+ 2.186.000 


ecccccccccess £28, 149,000 


Total......£25,742,000 
Downing-st. Sept. 19, 1839. 


This is a slim account—the Deposites considerably ex- 
ceeding three times the amount of Specie. 

Much speculation and uneasiness have been excited by a re- 
| fusal of the house of Hottinguer & Co., bankers, Paris, to 
| accept a bill or bills drawn on them by the United States 
| Bank, amounting to about $1,250,000. The facts seem to 
|be these: To meet the exigencies of the times, the Bank 
| bas been negotiating a loan of $2,500,000 in Holland, and 
considered the negotiation sufficiently matured to warrant her 
| in drawing against the proceeds. But the negotiatiun bas 
failed, no money is forthcoming, and the house on which the 
Bank has drawn refuses its acceptance. In this dilemma, it 
appears that the house of Rothschilds has interposed for the 
protection of the credit of the Bank, and that the paper has 
been honored by Hottinguer & Co., either with or without a 
It is understood that this 
arrangement has been effected by Mr. Jaudon, now in Europe, 
and that the Rothschilds will probably be henceforth the cor- 








| 


|| respondents of the Bank. We give one extract on the sub- 


ject ;—we might give a dozen; but they would throw little 
additional light upon it. 

The British Crops are likely to turn out badly at last. 
They have had tremendous raine since the opening of Septem- 
ber, which have retarded and endangered the gathering of 
the extremely late Harvest. In some parts of the country, 
the graia is reaped standing in the water, and taken off in 
boats! to dry. Scotland has a good yield of grain on the 





Ist, for tonnage of new vessele—3d, for aggregate tonnage, 


ground, but a large share of it is likely to be lost. Ireland is 


New-York and Massachusetts alone exceeding her—7 th, for || Y°"** off still; the Grain is light,.and the Potato crop is 


imports—10th, for exports. Portland in 1838 had a tonnage 
of 53,185, Bath 46,661, Wiscasset 45,052, they being the 7th, 
Mh, and 10th ports in the Union in regard to tonnage, and 
owning rather more than one fourteenth of all the tonnage in 
the United States. 


“ Boston Notion." —We have been favored with No. 2 ofa 
sheet so named, which is made up mainly from the columns 
of the Daily Times, and is about ‘as large as all out-doors.’ 
It is a trifle larger than the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ of this city, 
but we think not so well got up, and we are sure it is not so 
well printed. Still, we understand it ‘takes’ wonderfully, 
and do not doubt it. This new style of issuing newspapers 
has some advantages; it enables the enterprising and saga- 
cious publisher to dispense with Editorial talent and industry 
altogether—a hogshead of paste and a pair of sheepshears 





likely to prove a failure. Grain had risen in price, and was 
likely to rise farther. 

The Manufacturing Districts suffer from the general de-- 
pression, though in Woollens there appears to be some anima- 
tion. The Cotton trade languishes, from a prevalent expecta- 
tion that the raw material must go still lower: The rise of 
Grain aids to shed gloom over Manufacturing Prospects. 

France.—There is not much news of interest from this 
Kingdom. It is confidently asserted that a considerable 
movement of troeps will s ily take place in Algiers, un-- 
der the command of the Duke of Orleans. The object is 
probably nothing more than to strengthen the Administration. 
of the Colony, as no resistance from-the natives is expected). 
and consequently no war. The march of the was to 
be from Algiers.to Gonstantina, thence to Phillippeville and 


that a Treaty of Gommerce with: 





petforming the chief functions hitherto devolving on an Ed- 


Texas has been actually ted—including, of course, the 
Independence of the Republic. It had not been signed, how - 
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ever, in consequence of the omission of the clause insuring 
liberty of conscience—the Texan negotiators doubtless look- 
ing upon such a clause as altogether superfluous. 
Havre, September 14. 
Bilis of the United States Bank dishonored in France.— 
is morning a bill of the United States Bank for asum little 


short of a million sterling was dishonored by the house on || 


which it was drawn in Havre, (Hottinguer & Co.) one of the 
oldest and most opulent commercial establishments in France, 
and conneeted with the house of Baring, Brothers & Co., of 
Lendon. You can hardly conceive the consternation this cir 
cumstance has caused here, or the injury which is likely to 
accrue from it to the mercantile community. Many persons 


say that the act was rash and unadvised, and urge in strong || 


terms the certain solvency of the United States Bank; while 
others, on the contrary, say that it was a well-timed and well- 
managed tour d’addresse, to prevent the Americans playing 
the same trick with France as they did with England in 1837; 
that is, in plain terms, overreaching their too credulous Eu- 


ropean correspondeats. This latter opinion prevails among || 


the majority of the men of business in Havre. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the American merchants in the town, as well 
as those native houses less largely engaged in heavy transac- 
tions with the Western Continent, or not so well informed as | 
the house in question, are all in utter despair; and the Amer- 


icans, so long every thing with the French nation, are now as || 


tle sensation for some years past. In one of them he argued 
at great length, not only against the divinity, but against the 
very existence of the Saviour. 

Well—upon his appointment followed petitions and remon- 
strances, but they were unheeded. Next came a project of a 
law for National Education, in wmch Infidel principles were 
alledged to be distinctly embodied. More petitions followed; 
| the Executive Council prohibited the assembling of the 
| ple to sign petitions. Prosecutions were commenced ; Del- 
| egates were arrested; troops were assembled; and finally 

the exasperation of the people broke out into violence. On| 


| arma, and a sharp conflict ensued on the next morning, in 
| which 10 were killed and 30 wounded—among the latter one | 
| of the Executive Council, whose hart proved mortal. 

| Reinforcements joined the people—and, to make short the | 
| story, the Government was forced to resign, and a Provincial | 
| Council of State was formed, afier which the people returned | 
| to their homes and quiet was restored. 

In the Valais also there had been popular commotions, the 
| cause of which we cannot distinctly trace. Several persons 
| were wounded and one of the gend‘armes was killed. The | 
| trouble arose in some way from the promulgation of a new 
| Constitution, under the sanction of the Diet, which was op-| 
| posed by the aristocrats and priests. 





much out of favor as they were before preferred by them. 


Since Havre became the Liverpool of France never was | had appealed against the unconstitutional proceedings of the || 


"Change in so agitated a state as it has been all this day. | King, had decided in his favor by a majority of one—that is, | 


America is now looked on as bankrupt once more. 
| 


The London Morning Chronicle of the 19th says the let- | 


ters from Paris furnish every reason to expect that the whole i 


of the bills of the United States Bank, refused acceptance by | 
Messrs. Hottinguer, have by this time been liquidated. The 
origin of the affair does not appear to be well explained. 


Spatn.— Termination of the Civil War.—This event, so |, ‘ Apt a? 
desirable for the interests of humanity, has been at length ef- | by the representatives of Wirtemburgh, Bavaria, Saxony and | 


fected, principaliy by the defection of the Carlist general-in- 
chief, Marote, with the principal part of the army under his 
command. He had been for some tithe negotiating with 
Espartero and Lord John Hay for & cessation of hostilities, 
on the basis of a marriage with the young Queen and the son 
of Don Carlos, and the recognition of the privileges claimed 


biank, and on the 27th uf August marched in force aguinst 
Maroto. 

in the meantime, on the 25th, Maroto had come to an open 
rupture with Don Carlos, and the letter, on the approach of 
Espartero, fled toward Estella. Maroto retired, leaving to | 


Espartero a free entrance into Gripuzcos, and soon after en- | 


tered into direct communication with the Queen’s general, 
the result of which, was hisdesertion from the cause of the pre- 
tender, and junction with the forces of the Queen. A treaty 
between the two generals was concluded on the 26th, sulyect 
to the approvation of the Cortes. 
Subsequently the bopes of Don Carlos continued to receive | 
great and daily disappuintments in the desertion of the few | 
treops that did not abandon him with Maroto—about 8,000 | 
in number—the open and unanimous dec!aration of Biscay 
and Guipuzeoa for the Queen, and the successive surrender | 
of the Carlist fortresses in Navarre, with their garrisons. | 
Tolosa was occupied by the Queen's troops on the 6th of | 
September, and the Court and Cabinet of Don Carlos dis- | 
persed, most of the Members taking refuge in France. 
Finally, on the 14th September, Don Carlos entered the 
territory of France, with his family, and was quickly followed 
by Eguia, Elio, Negri and other generals, with several bat- 
talions of troops, who were disarmed, and their arms were 
given up to Espartero, who hard followed had upon the fugi- 


tives. | 
On the 17th of September Don Carlos set off from Bayonne || 


for Bordeaux, intending, it was said, to pass onward into Italy, 
and there take up his residence, abandoning all his preten- 
sions to the crown of Spain. 

These events of course caused great rejoicings at Madrid. 
The Cortes assembled on the Ist of September, and having 
been legally constituted on the 10th, proceeded at once to 
consider the treaty entered into by Espartero and Marotw, 
which would no doubt be ratified. 

All the Carlist leaders of any note had surrendered or fled, 
except Cabrera, who still continued hostile demonstrations 
in the South, and was resolute, it was said, to carry on the 
war on bis own account. But the overwhelming force at the 
disposal of Espartero would doubtless soon diive bim to flight 
or submission. 

A splendid dinner was given by the Queen Regent on the 
8th, in celebration of the happy events above described. And 
she was formally congratulated on the 8th by the diplomatic 
body, Mr. Eaton, the American minister, reading the address. 


_ Switzertanp.—A Revolution has been carried into effect 
in the Canton of Zurich—resulting in the overthrow and ex- 
pulsion of the Executive and Grand Councils. The trouble 
was of a religious character, and commenced in the appoint- 
ment of Professor Strauss to the Chair of Theology, his opin- 
ions being considered heterodox. Some of our readers, per- 


" 


| Hanover.—The German Diet, to which the Hanoverions 


the Diet had decided not to interfere, on the ground that the 
' matter in dispute is not one affecting the interests or the 
‘rights of the Confederacy. The King had thereupon an- | 
nounced the formation of a Commission for the purpose of | 


| laying before his people the propositions which he deemed | 


| essential to their welfare. No hope was entertained that his 


|| Majesty would relax in his pretensions, unless forced to do it | 
, by a general insurrection. i\ 


In the Diet the claims of the Hanoverians were supported 


Baden, and opposed by those of Austria, Prussia, Electoral 
Hesse and Hesse Darmstadt. 


been discovered in a Russian corps on its march to Poland. 
Five hundred officers are declared to have been arrested at 


. : : | one blow, and others subsequently. Two hundred of them | 
by the Biscayans.—Espartero refused the marriage, point- | 


were confined in the dungeons of Warsaw and other places, 


|| and the rest were degraded to the ranks. The object of the 


conspirators was to seize a number of fortresses in Poland, 


and stir up the Poles to a general insurrection while a large | 
portion of the Russian armes was employed at the grand re- ‘| 


view at Borodino. 


This same review appears to have been closely watched by | 
| the European politicians, and with a good deal of interest. 
The number of troops assembled was nearly 140,000, and the {| 
command was assumed by the Emperor in person, and sub- || 
ordinate commands were given to the heir apparent amd the | 


essi, by marching an army to the assistance of the Sultan 
whenever called upon to do so, The Pacha was increasing 
his military preparations. He had demanded from the mer- 
chants of Cairo and Alexandria a loan of 400,000 talaries, 
and obtained nearly the whole of it. His troops and sailors 
were exercised daily, and in every way be was strengthening 
himself for a war which he seen.ed to consider inevitable, 

It may be as well to state that his demands are now con- 
fined to the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt and Syria, and 
the dismissal of Koshrew Pacha from the premiership of 
Turkey. The Porte refuses to dismiss Koshrew, and refuses 


| the night of the Sth Sept. the people of Zurich were under || also the hereditary sovereignty of Syria. 


In the meantime another pretender has sprung up te the 
throne of Mahmoud, in the person of Nadir Bey, who claims 
to be a son of Mustapha 1V., the elder brother and predeces- 
sor of Mahmoud, by one of the ladies of his harem, who 


| escaped when the women of Mustapha's scraglio were put to 


death, being pregnant at the time, and afterward gave birth 
to this same Nadir. His history is thus described in brief: 

After his birth his mother proceeded to the Crimea, where 
she died, confiding her son the care of an old man, named 
Joanniza, who was charged to take bim to Constantinople. 
Joanniza died before he could perform this mission; and Ke. 
dir Bey, when 11 years of age, went with a Greek into the 
Morea. He subsequently entered the army, and served ulti- 
mately in Moldavia, Russia, and Poland, until the war broke 
out in Russia and Turkey, when he went to Constantinople ; 
and Koshrew Pacha, having conceived an afiection for him, 

gave him the command of a regiment of cavalry. He was 
| lodged in the palace of the Seraskier, but had also an ap- 
| pointment in Pera, where he was supposed to bear some n- 
| semblance to a Polish Count, named Moginski, and, in spite 
of himself, this name was given to him. 

On the revolution of Poland breaking out, he was sent to 
that country on a mission by Koshrew Pacha, and on his re- 
turn to Constantinople is said to have escaped from some act 
)of treason of Koshrew Pocha into Egypt, where he was ap- 
pointed inspector of cavalry and waid-de-camp to Ibrahim Pa- 
jcha. Being unwilling to coutinue in the service of aanan 
| who was making war upon his country, he quitted Egypt and 





|| returned to Constantinople, where, through the influence of 
Russia.—A widely extended conspiracy is said to have | 


Redschid Pacha, he was appointed commander of the treops 
of Silistria. From Silistria he returned to Constantinople, 
and ultimately to Malta, whence he resolved to write to hia 
uncle, and reveal the secret of his birth and claim his rights; 
but Mahmoud having died, he has written to the reiguing Sul- 
| tan, and is waiting for an answer. 





Late rrom Mexico.—The arnval of the schooner Wetter, 
| at New-Orleans, bas put the editors of the Louisianian in pos- 
| session of regular files of Tampico papers to 7th September, 
and papers of the city of Mexico to the 3ist August inclusive, 
together with aeveral letters from private correspondents. 

The most interesting intelligence is that which announces 
the probability that the Mexican government will retract ite 


| Duke of Leuchtenburg. Doubts were entertained whether junjust decree against merchandize imported ito Tampico, 


this great body of men was brougin together merely for dis- 


| play, and it was rumored that orders had been given for || 


_ during the occupation of thet town by the federal forces. 


We learn, by way of Matamoras, that the army of the Fed- 


| marching a large portion of them to the Southward. If th | eral General Lemus, was defeated by General Canaliza in the 


4 rumors were correct, however, it is probable that the orders | ° : 
were occasioned by the necessity of reinforcing the armies in | uitery, baggage, dic., 260 priseners, and that the 1wo Lemusee 


| Circassia, where the war was carried on by the insurgents 
| with unabated courage and activity. | 


powers, urging an immediate settlement, and expressing a) 
desire that conferences might be opened at Constantinople. | 
, His note was considered, by some, as a renunciation of the | 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, which constituted Russia the sole 
protector of Turkey. 

Lord Ponsonby and Admiral Roussin are said to have de- 
manded permission for the squadrons of France and England |! 
to enter the Dardanelles; and it is farther said thatthe Rus- 
sian minister gave notice to the Porte, that if the demand 
were complied with, he should call for his passports. The 
demand was not complied with, and on the contrary the Brit- 
ish and French envoys were requested to withdraw the squad- 
rons to a greater distance. 

The answers of Lord Ponsonby and Admiral Roussin to 
this request are said to have been couched in very energetic 
terms. 

The Paris Reoue des deux Mondes alleges that Russia and 
Prussia have refused to enter into any thing like a conference 
on the Eastern question. 

In the meantime the Pacha, calculating perhaps on a dis- 
agreement between the five rs—England, France, and 
Austria on the one side, and esthent Prussia on the other 
—hbad refused to give up the Turkish fleet until all his de- 
mands should be complied with. It is affirmed that a strong 
desire for Egyptian sway exists in Turkey—that numerous 
bodies of troops bad joined the army of Ibrahim, and that bh 
had been repeatedly urged to march into the Turkish terri- 


te fo ‘caid thet the Emperor of Ressle hes declared bi 





Ahaps, are acquainted with his works, which have made no lit- 


| Teurxer axn Eoyrt.—No great progress seems to have | 
| been made toward an adjustment of the difficulties between | The A 
' the Pacha and the Porte. The Sultan, or rather his ministers, | jar, 

| had addressed a letter to the representatives of the mediating 


| neighborhood of Monterey. [tis added that he lost all bis ar- 


| had fled in the direction of Texas. A despatch to this effect 
jis published in a supplement to the Desengano de Tamauli- 
pas of the Sth September. 

There is nothing very important from the city of Mexico. 
dministration of Bustamente was becoming more popu- 


A document was published at Mexico towards the end of 
August, which produced some sensation there, and which ap- 
pears to be a death-blow to the reputation of Santa Anna asa 
warrior. An officer of the Mexican army, who was present 
at the skirmish at Vera Cruz on the Sth of December, has 
declared in the Cosmopolita, that in the affair just mentioned 
Santa Anna behaved like a coward, and he sustains his asser- 
tion by a number of facts of which he was an eye-witness, and 
which were also seen by part of the detachment that was 
then and there engaged. 

The Wetter brought $55,765,76 in specie, consigned to 
various houses in New Orleans. 

From tae West Ispies.—By the brig Susquebanna, we 
have the Jamaica Royal Gazette to the 7th September, inclu- 
sive. 

The newly appointed Governor, Sir C. Metcalfe, was daily 
expected to arrive at Kingston to assume the Government of 
the Island. The papers anticipate a favorable change in the 
administration of public affairs on his arrival. 


Destruction of a City by Fire.—In the Gazette of August 
31 we find the following short account of the total destruction 
by fire of the city of Quibdo, on the Spanish Main: 

“ By papers from the Spanish Coast, intelligence has been 
received of the almost total destruction by fire of the City of 
Quibdo, Capital of the province of Choco. The event took 
place on the 5th August. The ruin and desolation caused with- 
in the short »: of three or four hours, were truly deplora- 
ble, thousands of comfortable and wealthy families having 
been in that time reduced to « state of utter destitution. 





readiness to fulfil his stipulations in the treaty Unkiar Skel- 
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NEW-YORK. 

The North American Review, No. CV.—We believe that 
no periodical in this country ever attained to half the years 
of this excellent Review—excellent it certainly is; brilliant 
The best articles it ever contained 
proceeded from the pen of Edward Everett, who may be 
called a graphic rather than an eloquent writer, and a master 
ef a correct Addisonian style, formed upon the most classic 
models of the most classic languages. Lis articles would 
probably abide the test of acute critical examination better 
than those of Macauley in the Edinburgh Review ; but they 
are far less striking and efivctive: they lack that free, off- 
hand, dashing boldness so essential to the success of a weekly 
periodical writer. Besides, Mr. Everett is never severe; 
his criticisms are kind and gentile; the worst that he does is 
to indicate an error and to illuminate a dark spot in the book 
under review; he never denounces; he never flashes and 
thunders like Macauley. The Review was, for some time, 
under his sole charge ; it subsequently passed into the hands 
of his hopeful brother, Mr. Alexander Everett, who man- 
aged so skillfully that he reduced its circulation from thirty- 
two hundred to twelve hundred, in less than three yeare. Mr. 
Alexander Everett is unquestionably a man of learning and 
talent, but his mind seems strangely distorted, and he always 
sees through a glass darkly. 


ard original it never was. 


editorship of the Review, he was a violent National Republi- 
can, furiously Anti-Jackson, and immovably Tariff. He 
wrote reports and memorials for the manufacturers ; drew up 
denunciations of the Administration and suffered himself to 
be nominated for Congress, or rather allowed himself to be 
considered a candidate for the nomination from the Suffolk 
District, which includes the fair city of Boston. But the 
Bostonians are proverbially notional and would have nought 


, 


of “brother Alexander,” though they were very partial to 


Ldward. This was a piece of neglect ill-endured by the Ed- | rendered the scene one of intense and painful interest.—| Co., dry goods—stock estimated at $120,000, fu 


itor of the North American Review; he grew grouty and 
soon left his periedical and his party. We can hardly say 


During the whole period of his || 


| 


“American Phrenological Journal.” —A new volume (the 
second) of this monthly magazine commences with the No. 
for October. It is embellished by a head of Dr. Gall, and 
enriched by a succinct biography of that Phrenological Co- 
lumbus. Its other original papers are that on “ Phrenology 
and Divine Truth,” (by Dr. Judson of this city;) * Phre- 
nology supported by Scientific Men;” ** Case of Mental De- 
rangement ;"’ “ Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity,” by Amos 
Dean, Esq., of Albany; and strictures en Phrenology. The 
work is in every sense respectable, and entitled to considera- 
tion. The neatness of its execution adds much to the merit 
of its general conduct. ($2 per annum. Pp. 48. Philadel- 
phia: A. Waldie. New-York: S. Colman.) 


DISASTROUS CONFLAGRATIONS. 

|| Fire in Philadelphia.—A most destructive fire broke out 
\ in Philadelphia on Thursday night of last week, in the store 
| of D. W. Prescott, South Wharves, near the foot of Chest- 
| nut street. The wind blowing violently from the North- 
| East drove the fire through the eentre of the block to Front 





that block, but driving the fire south, extending a distance 
|| west, and burning the two blocks clear through to Chest- 
nut street, excepting two buildings. It crossed Chestnut 
street and burned the row on the south side from the corner 
| of Front street to the water's edge, except the New-York 
“and Philadelphia depot, which was on fire, but saved by 
| great exertions. Much property was rescued from the 
| flames, but some of it stolen afterward. The buildings de- 
|| stroyed embraced about sizty stores, many of them heavy 
|| wholesale establishments, but chiefly dealing in groceries, 
| so that the loss is much less than though dry goods’ con- 
' cerns had been burned. 

The burning of whole stores of oils, liquors, &c. &c. 
with the freq exp! of gonpowder and saltpetre, 





| 
! 





H The Mayor and Police were promptly on the ground, and 
' vigilantly employed in preserving order and preventing 


not great, bat a great many poor families have lost their 
all, and been turned out of their houses at a most unpro- 
| pitious season. 


| Before this fire had been subdued, the appalling cry again 
‘resounded through ourstreets. At half past 1, another fire 
,had broken out at No. 189 Water-street, the fur store of 
S. A. Halsey; and before the engines could be brought 
| from Eldridge-street (more than a mile,) the devouring ele- 
| ment was in full career through one of the hefviest and 
' richest blocks of wholesale stores in the city, impelled by a 
strong East wind, which drove the flames directly into the 
heart of the business section of thecity. The fire had such 
ja start that the engines could not master it, and, beside 
| the city hydrants had been nearly exhausted at the two for- 
\mer fires. The great block bounded by Water, Falton, 
| Front-streets and Burling-Slip was one vast sheet of flame, 
and the wind blowing directly inland, while the firemen as 
| well as the water were nearly exhausted. At 3 o'clock it 
|seemed that the destruction must be greater than by the 





| Great Fire of 1835. The wind, blowing from the South 


| street, across that street, burning several buildings on the || of East, was driving the flames directly upon the stores on 
opposite side, when the wind changed, saving the bulk of 


|| the south-easterly side of Pear!-street, whence the sweep 


| of devastation would be unbeunded. Providentially, the 


wind at this crisis hauled a little to the Northward, throw- 
ing the fire and cinders from the burning buildings in a 
| direction nearly parallel with Pearl and Water-streets, in- 
stead of across them. The firemen had formed a line to 
ithe East River, and, having now an anlimited supply of 
| water, went to their work with good heart. At 5 o'clock 
‘the progress of the conflagration was arrested, and at 7 it 
| had been extinguished altogether. ‘The establishments de- 
| stroyed were as follows : 
|| On Water-street—North side, No. 162, a new store, and 
unoccupied, was much damaged, and 164, also new and un- 
occupied, entirely destroyed. 166 was occupied by J. & L. 
Brewster, hatters, and istotally consumed. 168, Eli White, 
fur merchant, entirely destroyed. 170, R. & H. Uaight & 
. covered 
The Messis. Haight 
172, Alexunder M. 
174, J. Hunt, jr., dry goods, 





| by insurance in this city and Boston. 
| saved goods to the amount of $40.000. 
| White, furs, totally destroyed. 


which suffered leas: by his defection; the Review at all events | depredations, while the Firemen exerted themselves to the | destroyed. 176, A. Seton, fur and cap store, much dumaged 


gave token of renewed lite and energy after its transfer to 
other hands. It has continued better to this day; but we 
cannot say that it increases in interest or that it is sustained 
It is dull at times—very dull; it has 
a sort of monastic, dusty smell, as if it had been taken down 


with any great spirit. 


from a forgotten archive ina fine, large library; it looks into 
the face of the reader with a sort of Rip Van Winkle won- 
derment, as if it expected to see King George and not George 
Washington: in fine it is better for the closet than the stage 
of life. 

In the present number, there are nine articles, the lest of 


|| utmost. 

|| The most melancholy circumstance remains to be told. 
|| Several lives were lost. One man was killed and five 
| wounded by the falling of a wall; two firemen severely 


j Seemed and two others are missing. 


|statement. The buildings, &c. probably $150,000 more. 
!| It in added that nearly all the property was covered by in- 
surances which will distribute the loss among thousands, so 
there will be no failures in consequence. 





of little value and unsatisfactorily concocted. The first arti- | Brooklyn—the work, beyond doubt, of incendiaries intent 


cle is a review, on the whole favorable, of Col. Stone's Life of) 5, plunder. The «mount of loss accruing therefrom can-| 
Brant. The critic seems to be very earnest in his desire te | not possibly be brought so low as One Million ef Dollars! | 


praise his author all he can, but is forced to admit that he 


ing on Indian subjects and the Border Wars of the Revolu- | street, North River, over Bastien’s hair-dressing shop, | 
tion, we do not hesitate to pronounce the writer of the arti-| 


The entire loss of goods is estimated at $350,000, lowest | King, cork cuwer, do. do. 


| —stock insured in Hartford. The buildings all belonged to 
| Mr. Howard, of the Union Bank. 

Crossing Burling slip, 182 on the corner, occupied by 
Wa. Halsey & Co., druggists, building and «tock damaged 
—insured. 184, H. Hughes, saddler, and Z. B. Gardner, 
saddler, building destroyed, except the walls. 186, Stephen 

188, F. A. Kissam, tin ware 
| manufacturer, do. 190, A. Megary, navigator’s warehouse, 
| much injured. On the opposite side, 181, John Hunt & Co., 
furs, caps, &c., building totally destroyed, stock damaged to 
the amount of $20,000—insured. 183, H. Shackerly, furs; 
overhead Edward A. Ludlow, saddie and harness-maker, to- 
tally consumed. 185, J. W. Brady, caps and dressed furs— 





catays Fires in this City.—Saturday night last was distinguish- damage to stock $30.000—€10,000 insurance—building ea- 
which is composed of brief critical notices, that seem to us | og by no less than four disastrous fires in this city and , tirely destroyed. 


187, A. H. Centre & Son, hatter’s furs, 
totally destroyed. 189, S. A. Halsey, furs, &c., stock worth 
$150,000. 191, Gilbert & Jessup, drugs and dye stuffs, to- 
tally destroyed. 193, S. Dunn, agricultural warehouse, do. 
195, J. Sparkman, cork-cutter, up stairs; U. Levy, drug- 


|| About 6 o'clock on Saturday evening, the flames first | broker, do. do. 197, A. Hotchkiss, clocks, &c., and Dewey 
* did himself injustice by writing hasuly.” From the bea> |’ burst from the two-story frame building No. 6 Albany-| & Everett, crockery, do. 199. 


| which was speedily consumed, together with No. 8, a shoe- 


cle to be Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq., who is himself deser- | store, No. 8&4, atum-shop, No. 10, a blacksmith-shop and | 


vedly and highly commended in the Review for his late work, 
published by the Harpers, entitled ** Algic Researches.” 

We opened upon the paper, the text of which is Chateau- 
briand’s Sketches of English Literature, with pleasurable an- 
ticipations, It is com- 


The writer is wholly unequal to his 


We read it with disappointment. 
mon-place and feeble. 


subject. He states that only one volume of Hallam's Lit- |) 


erature of the Middle Ages has been published. This is 
about as new to the present time as this Review usually is. 
This first volume of the English edition was in this country 
eighteen months ago; and the three final volumes have been 
here for almost six months. The whole work complete has 
been in the press of Harper and Brothers fur several weeks. 

Truly has Boston been designated the Literary Emporium. 
We mapvel somewhat that this Review has got hold of so 
late a work as Cooper's Naval History. When it notices an 
American book at all, it commonly allows it full time to get 


dwelling, (partially ;) Nos. 3 and 5 Carlisle-street, 119 and 


|stroyed, The firemen being early on the ground, the 
|| lames were got under, and the loss by this fire is not heavy. 
| Almost atthe same moment a volume of flame rose from 
| Brooklyn. The fire caught in a stable, corner of Jay and 
Front-streets, and quickly spread to a large planing and 
grooving establishment adjoining, which with nearly $4009 
worth of lumber and a three-story building connected with 
it was destroyed, before the flames were arrested. The 
loss by this fire probably is not above $20,000. 

After extinguishing two fires in one evening, the firemen 
returned to their homes; but at 12 o'clock the cry of ‘ Fire!’ 
again resounded through our streets and was tolled from 
our churches. The carpenter's shop of Carpenter & Sut- 
ton, 129 Eldridge-street, was found to be in flames, which 
speedily communicated to 127 and 13], two-story brick 


so thoroughly dry that its covers would not warp at the hot- || bujldings, occupied by several families. Thence the flames 


test fire. (Carvill & Co. are the agents for the North Amer- 
ican Review in New-York.) 


burnt through the block to Forsyth-street, destroying sev- 
eral dwellings. The value of the property destroyed is 





|, injured. 


i 





On Fulion-street—28 and 30, Silas Carle & Nephew, dye 


| stuffs, considerably injured. 22, 23 and 24, John Burgess & 


Co., grocery, victualing-house and bakery, stock destroyed— 
building injured. 224, N. & L. Bradford, brooms, baskets, 
&c., building eutirely destroyed. 18 and 20, buildings and 


| 123 Washington-street were mach injured: three roofs de- | stock damaged. 


On Front-street—198, office of Hope Mills, building dam- 
aged ; stock in coffee, &c. damaged to the amount of $10,000 
—insured. 196, M. Bennett, fruit, wines, &c., stock dam- 
aged $2,000; building destroyed. 194, John Wait, fruit 
store; and up stairs, Crain & Polly, gin and alcohol, much 
192, W. E. & I. F. Craft, entirely destroyed. 188 

and 190, Mitchell and Co., groceries—damage to stock about 
$15 000—insured; building entirely destrowd. 186, P. Ba- 
len & Co., fruits and wines; up stairs, R. M. Demill, Darien 
| Packet office, entirely destroyed. 154, C. C. Fowler, oiland 
candles, and Jewett, Son & Co., white lead, entirely destroyed. 
On the corner of Burling slip, R. Hicks & Sons, ship cham- 
diers, destroyed. 
On Burling slip—21, dwelling and tin shop, entirely de- 
| stroyed. 23, dwelling-house, do. 25, Thompson McCon- 
r, cooperage, do. 
| On Fletcher-street—Between Front and Water—Mrs. 
| Hale's boarding-house is almost destroyed; Ross ae 
cooperage entirely consumed, and Charles Talman’s, do. do. 

a Elder Isaac N. Waxrer, of this city, has returned from his late 

Western tour, with his health greatly improved, and will soon enter 
fully upon the discharge of his parochial dutigs. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


LETTER IV. 
To the Hon.N. Jones, M. C. New-York, Oct. 11, 1839. 


Sie: Having previously intimated that no intransitive or neuter 
verb can be rendered passire, in its nature, I shall now observe, that 
every active-transitive verb may become so, by means of the verb te 
be, in one of its varied forms: thus, to esteem is an active-transitive 
verb—as is proved by its requirement of an object which receives its 
influence; as, ‘I esteem nim ;’ while, at the same time, it is rendered 
passive, h the medium of the auxiliary verb is; as one of the 
declarative forms of the infmitive construction to be; as, ‘He is es- 
teemed by me.’ 

In support of these views, we perceive, that, on the principle al- 
ready submitted, the verb to muse, or to think, is INTRANSITIVE ; |3, 
«1 muse on, or think or, a subject ;’ but it can, im wo case, with pro- 
priety, receive the construction or import of a p verb, b 
a passive verb is employed solely for the purpose of describing an ac- 
tion which is, was, has been, or will be, received or endured By some 





object, exterior to the agent or the action: while, in an intransitive or 
a neuter verb, the effect is confined within the agent, and is not con- | — . 


veyed to an ebject, as has been already shown. We cannot, there- | 
fore, properly say, ‘1 am mused,’ ‘I am thought,’ ‘ We were laughed,’ | 


‘He was arrived,’ though we frequently hear such expressions. Thus | 


Barclay's Dictionary, on the word Elizabeth: “ The Pope was desi- 

rous of sending a Nuncio to England, who was arrived in Flanders.” 

This should be ‘had arrived.’ Indeed, the language ‘was arrived,’ | 
if the definition of a passive verb be entitled to any notice, must sig- 

nify, that ANOTHER person arrived the Nuncio, or, in the language al- 

ready implied, that the Nuncio received or endured the action of arri- | 
ving, from some agent,whilst in truth the Nuncto is the exclusive agent | 
or actor, in this instance, and to whom alone the action is conned, | 
without passing to any object whatever. The fullowing are erro- | 
neous examples, in this respect: “ The bird which sung so sweetly | 
is flown.”—Murray. This should be ‘has flown.’ “Grammarians 
are pretty generally agreed.” —Walker’s Rhet. Gram. ‘have agreed.’ | 
“The English fleet was retired into Plymouth harbor.”—Goldsmith. | 
‘ had retired.’ The expressions, ‘He is come home,’ ‘I am resolved | 
to write,’ ‘I am determined to go,’ ‘ He was gone before noon,’ ‘They | 
are grown,’ as countenanced by Mr. Murray, and sanctioned by the | 





F TD 
AUDIBLE manner ;’ and, as an active-transitive verb, it cannot bear | Tennessee Bank Robbery.—We learn from a slip from 
the imputed construction. The language should be ‘ He was visited || the office of the Columbia Observer, dated Sept. 23, that 
by his friend.’ In truth, inattention to the employment te ee the moaey ste‘en from the Bank on the, night of the 22d, 
in such has led to much more confusion . 

a imagined. . oo Doctors Blair and Jobason have frequently renee of bills on all the Tennewee Banks, the Bank of 
erred in this respect. Thus, the former—“ These examples are com- ,j “-€ * aited States, and some of be Alabama and Missis- 
mented upon with much humor.”—Lect, 4. Thus, he latter—“He »@pp Ganks, 

was referred to as an oracie."—Ram. The first senteace should have | The Cashier of the Bank hee offered $5,000 reward— 
been—“ These examples are ridiculed with much humor,” because | one.half for the apprehenrion of tae thief or thieves, and 


the object of Doctor Swift, to whose criticism Dr. Blair alludes, was the other half for the recuvery of the 8 ici 
of yo money. Suspicion 
solely to ridicule the examples in question—not merely to ¢ line not rest on any one. 


| upon them—inasmuch, as, comment may be either of ». flattering or a ae 
enserious 3 while ridicule denotes exposure and consequent . 
Saedinatine = on ren occasion, wes intended The second sen- Another Slaver.—The schr. Catherine, Capt. Dundas, 
tence should have been—‘ He was consulted ov an oracle ;’ nasmach 39 days from Sierra Leone, arrived here yesterday, and is 
as consultation, more than mere reference was intended by the appli- || reported as “ a prize to H. 8. M. brig Dolphin, under sus- 
cation involved. || picious circuamstances—supposed to be a slaver.”” Four 
1 have the honor to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, | of her original crew are on board—the remainder, about 
TE WRIGHT. |i nity, wore discharged on the Coast of Aftien. The 
Fair of the American Institute-—The Twelfth Annual || Catherine has. we understand, an American Register on 
Fair of the American Institute opened at Niblo’s Garden on | board, and was fitted out at Havana. She is said to be 
Monday morning, but articles were still received and entered | owned in Baltimore. 


up to Wednesday or Thursday. The exhibition is now per-| Te Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, Cincinnati, is making 
fect, however, and those who have not already done so should || every exertion to save the public from loss by the Swartwout- 
| make haste to visit it, as the Fair will continue but for a few || ing of its late Cashier, Surtees, and it is believed that these 
days longer. ; P : ' exertions will be successful. It resists the payment only of 
The display of rick and rare achievements of American | certain drafts and time-bills drawn as Cashier by Surtees, ane 
skill and ingenuivy is hardly so imporing 7s that of Inst year, |) 014 ¢,. his own private benefit. 
| because spreod over afar greater sree; but it is far more | The Merchants’ Feir et Boston closed on Saterday ove 
comfortably viewed now than when crowded into the compass teil Wien timed Miah given on Thasell 
of a sing'e saloon. Visiters have now elbow-room and oppor- ae a which Hon. J. Q Prong C. Cushi 7 
i ithout being jostled away from the object | tnd , “aa Ree aee . inte pene 
| oo ofa saat se seo cemnaiitaiiedtimeath Seedinh matin Mayor, and other dignitaries were present as invited guests. 
nn cgi ans ee 7 P \ The following is among the toasts: 


eure of tho moving wees. “* The City of Boston: Her Commerce, Manufactures, and 

















* improver’ of his ev. J. Davis, A. M.) should be— He has | - es : , 
Bon pe pec = lin ca iced || 2 YOY gratifying, as is that of Machinery generally. The 
* ’ varieties of Stoves and culinary apparatus is, as usual, very 
to go,’ * He had gone before noon,’ ‘ They have grown. : a 
In addition to these obvious anomalies, in the use of the verb, I } great. In richness and beauty of Cloths, the exhibition is 
shall further remark, that the phrases ‘ James was fred at,’‘ He was | very satisfactory. In ckoice Furniture, there is evineed an 
smiled on,’ contain, each, a similar error. In the usual acceptation of | 
these expressions, other agents, besides the p 
to be involved in the pletion of the ph 
at, sy Henry,’ ‘ He was smiled on, ry William.’ 
Now, if the definition which has been presented of a passive verb 
be admitted, and, the distinction and arrangement between active- No, —, Superb Binding—a magnificent folio Bible, bound by Tay- 
transitive, passive, and intransitive verbs, be suffered toubtain, these | jor & Young, 7 1-2 Ann-st. In beouty of design and execution, this 
examples, as containing what are really inTRansitive, but, from their binding has never been surpassed in this vor, we believe, in any other 
construction, apperently passive verbs, must siguify, that ‘James was || country ; in solidity and strength it is equaled, not surp d, by some 
fired at some onsect or THING, by William'’—ss, under sanction of || other work exhibited. 
equivalent constructions, we say,‘ A BULLET was fred at some on- | 
sect or THING, by Heary,’‘ Tae Book was thrown on the Tasce, by \ & Co. Band 31 Canal-m. Tam one of the most finished and admi- 
William.’ peci of work p ever exhibited. There are several 
Should this theory be denied, let us examine one of the foregoing } carriages and sleighs of excelent construction on the ground, espe- 
eases: ‘James was fired at by Henry.’ In this instance, James is the || cially those from Albany. In the manutacture of carriages of nearly 
nominative to the verb was fred. At is a PREPOSITION: and,assuch, | every description, this country has already equaled the best workman 
must govern some object. No object presents itself here for the gov- i ship of Europe, both in design and execution; and we doubt whether 
erament of this preposition, but the noun Henry; and this receives a || so rich a collection of carriages can be found in England as at the 


|improvement. There is a collection ef very singular speci- 
apap anes rene | mens of rock, brought by Mr. Catlin from the far North-West, 
3 which is of itself worth a visit. We have room to speak par- 
ticularly of but a few articles exhib‘ted : 




















No. 600, a splendid Ceacis, of 4 new construction, by F.W.Creemer | 





government from the preposition gy which precedes it. Where, then, | 
shall we find the object of this preposition? Unquestionably, in the | 
word something, which must be supplied, or in some equivalent noun. 
These remarks will apply to the other example, and of all like con- | 
struction ; as, ‘George is sent for,’ ‘ Mary was looked for,’' John was | 
spoken of.’ 

And bere, J am impelled to state, that although active or operatire | 

constructions of neuter and intransitive verbs (as exhibited io the | 
phrases ‘She smiled on him,’ ‘He sent for George,’* We looked for | 
him,") are properly admitted and employed, yet passive ones are, in | 
all i , objecti In support of this doctrine, I observe, | 
that oa all occasions, verbs which are really and naturally passive, 
can be efficiently substituted. Instead of ‘The picture was looked 
at,’ we should say ‘ The picture was viewed ;' for ‘George is sent for 
by Johan,’ we may say ‘George is required or wanted by John;’ for 
* She was spoken to,’ we may say ‘She was addressed ;' for -He was 
listened to,’ ‘He was heard ;’ for ‘He was railed at,’ we may say ‘He 
was reproached ;’ for ‘It is approved of, we may say ‘It is liked ;’ 
for ‘ He was referred to,’ we should say, ‘ He was consulted ;’ for‘ She 
was looked for,’ we should say ‘She was sought ;’ and for‘ He was 
smiled on by fortune,’ we must say,* He was favo: ed sy fortune ;’ &c. 
For further particulars on this point, be pleased to consult my Philo- 
sophical Grammar of the English Language. 

Let not the ingenious and searching inquirer suppose that excep- 
tions to the universal applicability of this position exist in the exam- 
ple‘ He was called on by his friend,’ under the supposition that we 
cannot find efficient substitutes and yet preserve the original construc- 
tion. Reflection will soon convince bim, that, in such instances, in- 
“ppropriate or unauthorized verbs have been selected, to effect the 
speaker's object. The verb to call, properly considered, is, on all oc- 

asions, active-transitive, and, when rendered passive, must sustain 

s legitimate influence: namely, that of representing its subject, as 
ENDURING an action from an egent—a result which, in this position, it 





establishment in f anal-st. 


From the New-Orleans Trne American of the 26th ult. 
The steamboat ‘I'eche arrived yesterday from Nachi- 
toches, and brought the melancholy death of our much es- 


The collection of Silk Machinery, Silk Manufactures, &c. Mechanic Arts. Like the three hills upon which she is built 
they are her everlasting foundation.” 


| Ga The Louisville Journal says—Counterfeit $3 
‘the Northern Bank of Kentucky, were put in circulation 
in the neighborhood of Maysville during the week of the 
races. The filling up and signatures are stiff and awk- 
wardly executed—the paper flimsy and bad—the engrav- 
ing rough. 

[> The Willoughby Bank, at Brooklyn, L. I. has closed 
“its affairs. Having redeemed all its issues, the Directors 
| determined to transact no further business. It has there 
, fore suspended operations. 
| COP Mr. Coates, late Teller of the Quebec Branch of 
| the Montreal Bank, was on trial in the Quebec Criminal 
Court, on Friday last. His alledged offence was em- 
\ bezzlement from the Bank. 
| P. 8S. We learn that Mr. C. has been acquitted on the 
| charge of embezzlement ; but remanded on a civil suit. 


The Charleston (S.C.) and Cincinnati Railroad ap- 
| pears to have been definitively abandoned. The South Caro- 
| linians have resolved that unless other States engage in the 
| work, (which they cannot be expected to do,) it shall stop at 





| teemed friead and fellow citizer, Gen. Francis Gainnie. 
He fell in a duel with Gen. Bossier, Senator from Nachi- 
toches. They fought on Wednesday, the I#th inst. with 
rifles at 40 paces. The ball of Gen. Bossier passed through 
the body of Gen. Gainnie, immediately over the right hip. 
Bossier received no wound. 

The cause of the quarrel rose out of the murder, some 
time since, of young Sylvester Rachel, the friend of Gen. 
Gainnie, by the clerk of an apothecary in Nachitoches. 


Postage in Prussia.—The King of Prnesia has given or 
y 


ders that all periodicals on the subject of Evangelical Mis- 
sions among the Heathens shall, for the future. be ex- 
empted from postage all over the kingdom. In 1833 this 
monarch did the same for a Book of Hymns. A distin- 
guished Pastor, who published in 1837 a remarkably val- 
uable work on the Sanctification of the Sabbath, has also 
just received His Majesty's invitation to publish ten thous- 
and copies of a popular work on spirituous liquors, to be 
distributed gratis throughout the Prussian monarchy. 
{North American. 








The Africans.—We understand that a person was in- 
troduced to the captured Africans yesterday, who was able 
to converse with them fluently in their nutive language, 
from whom we «ay expect a correct account of their ab- 
duction and bondage. e are informed that Cinquez ac- 
knowledged that he had sold slaves, and intimated that he 
was seized himself in consequence of the non-fulfilment of 





ils to accomplish. Call, literally means, ‘to cry out or aloud, in an 


Columbia, S. C. The North Carolinians complain bitterly 
| of this, alledging that they have granted valuable Banking 
| and other privileges to aid the enterprise, on the expectation 
| that it would be carried through their State to the Ohio. But 
| the Southerr jeurnals in another direction consule themselves 
| with the fact hat a Railroad communication from Charles- 
|ton to the West is now nearly secured. The Knoxville 
| (Tenn.) T:mes remarks— 


Very few persons know how nearly the route from Knox- 
| ville to Charleston by way of the Hiwassee Railroad is com- 
t pleted. The fellowing is the present state of the work: 

|| From Charleston to Augusta, 136 miles, finished and in use. 
|| From Augusta to Greensborough, 100 miles, finished and 
|| im use. 


From Greensborough to Madison, 20 miles graded, but not 


laid with rails. 


From Madison to Decatur, 50 miles, nothing yet done, 
From Decatur to Red Clay, on Tennessee line, (the West- 
j ern and Atlantic State road of Georgia,) 150 miles, 100 very 
| nearly graded and ‘+ avy forces at work. 

From Red Clay tv Knoxville, by Hiwassee Railroad, 97 
miles, 70 will be graded in six weeks; heavy forces on the 
remainder, and the delivering of timber for railing progressing 
rapidly. 

hus we see that of the whole distance from Knoxville to 
Charleston by way of the Hiwassee Railroad, (510 miles,) 
nearly one half is in ise; while 426 miles are actually either 








a contract. LNew-Haven Herald. 


laid with the reile or ready graded to receive them. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Important From Brazit.—Sacking of a City.—A let- 
ter from Maranham, dated Aug. 13, has been received in 
Salem, Mass. stating that Caxia, which absorbs more than 
one-half of the trade of the province, has been sacked and 
captured at a loss of more than two millions of dollars.— 
The President, on the 6th Aug. with a force of 400 men, 
composed of National Guards and volunteers, marched to 
a place called Monier, where he joined 800 militia in a suc- 
cessful attack upon the enemy. ‘The loss on the side of the 
government was 24 killed and about 100 wounded. In 
consequence of the disturbances, nothing was doing in the 
way of business. 

A letter from Pernambuco of the 17th Aug. states that 
in the sacking of Caxia, “such merchandise as was not 
available for present use, was devoted to destruction.— 
Some two or three hundred of the principal inhabitants 
were thrown into prison, and but few escaped with their 
lives only. The capital, San Luis de Maranham, being 
situated upon an island, and having a large number of 
troops for its defence, is thought to be safe, even in case of 
an attack.” 


The English Language.—Our advertising columns announce the 
intention of Mr. Wright to impart instruction im that important de- 
partment of Education—the Structure of the English Language. We 
feel no necessity for remark, further than te say that Mr. W. is the 
author of those letters which at present appear im our sheet, on that 
subject. They will, of course, speak for themselves. 


West's Grand Picture of * Christ Rejected.'—To the lovers of the 
Fine Arts we need only announce the Exhibition of this far-famed 
masterpiece in our City. They will not need the information that it 
is worth visiting. (See Card.) 
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LF The following letter from one of the most distinguished and up- 
right men of the South, is deserving ef earnest consideration from the 
thousands afflicted with disordered digestion or bilious disease. The 
writer is Hen. Beveaty Tocxer, Professor of Law in William and 
Mary College, Virginia, who writes thus to Dr. Beckwith of North 
Carohna: 

Lee's Srainos, Va., Aug. 7, 1839. 

Sin: An accidental meeting with a friend of yours has determined 
me to offer you the acknowledgements which I have long felt to be 
due from me, for the benefits I have received at your hands. Four- 
teen years ago I was left by a most maliguant fever with a diseased 
liver, a disordered digestion, and a constitution in ruins. My physi- 
cians permitted me to hope that with care and prudence I might drag 
on a few years of precarious existence, and assured me that the le: 
iadiseretion must be fatal. Soon afterward I found myself becoming 
dyspeptic, and became acquainted with a'! that indescribable misery 
which dyspeptics alone can know. This, as usual, grew upon me, 
though less rapidly than in most cases, because a consciousness of my 


danger put me on my guard, and experience had made me familiar 
ee myself. By the constant use of the 
most approved remedies, the ress of the disease was retarded, and 


that I now eat what I please, do what | please, sleep soundly, and en- 
life as much as any man living. Your young friend, who has been 
with me a week, will tell you that he has never seen my strength or 
ay flag, or my elasticity of mind or body fail for a moment. For 
it gives me pleasure to say you have my thanks, and to add the 
assurance of my high respect. 


Dr. Beckwitn. B. TUCKER. 





Gareiee. 
-\ ee by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Elder Jonathan 8. Thompson of 
Fali River, Mass. to Susan M. Kimball of this city. 
Sept. 26, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Samuel M. Janes to Catharine 
Miller, both of this city. 
| Oct. 2, by Rev. Mr. Picton, Benjamin D. Lovel of Central America 
to Mary A. Potter of this city. 
Oct. 7, by Rev. William Parkenson, William Henry Merrill to Ra- 
| Tallman, both of this city. 
Oct. 7, by Rev. J. W. McLane, Simon P. W. Howe of Rochester to 
Mary Jane Gerard of thie city. 
Oct. 2, by Rev. Dr. Ferris, Joseph P. Spencer to Margaret A. Lup- 
ton, all of this city. 
i. Owego, N. Y. Sept. 17, by Rev. C. White, Wm. I. Platt to Sarah E. 
| Pumpelly. 
Washington, N. Y. Sept. 24, by Rev. Dr. Reed, George B. Caldwell 
of Poughkeepsie to Marion, daughter of Robert Coffin. 
| Hyde Park, Dutchess Co. Oct. 2, by Rev. Dr. McVickar, George 
| Kneeland, Esq. of this city to Fanny Pendleton, daughter of Rev. Dr. 
McVickar, Prof. of Moral Phi y in Columbia College. 
Norwalk, Ct. Sept. 9, by Rev. Dr. Mead, C. G. 8t. John of Macon, 
Ga. to E. A. Camp of Norwalk. 


Oct. 4, Joba Maltman, ship-carpen' — 2. 
a man, 8 ter, 
Oct. 4, Johan Saunders, 55. 
Oct. 5, Mrs. Mahala, wife of John P. Aims, 33. 
Oct. 7, Charlotte, daughter of the late Mrs. Ann White. 
Oct. 4, Heary Volckmer, 48. P 
Oct. 4, Mary Emma, infant daughter of Elijah T. Brown, 2 
Oct. 3, George, son of Joba B. Sevier, 2 
Oct. 6, Adelaide Eckerson, 17. 
Oct. 8, Mary, wife of Benjamin Pettit, 37. 
— _ nshend, Vermoat, Sept. 20, Marion S. daughter of Horace 
ne, | 


OF We have a few copies of Vol. VIL (just closed) of Tue New- 
Yorxer, Quarto, from March 20 to September 20, 1839. They con- 
tain the entire series of Combe's Lecturcs, beside a great variety of 
original and selected Literature and a complete chronicle of the Po- 
litical and other important events of the day. They are neatly put 
up in readiness for the binder, and will be sold at the advance sub- 
scription price—§1 75 per Volume. Any gentleman clicosing to have 
one will see the propriety of early application. 

7 Gentlemen wishing to commence their subscriptions for The 
New-Yourker with the new Quarto Volume, will oblige us by sending 
in their names as soon as convenient. We cannot guarantee a supply 
of back Nos. longer than through the month of October. 

OT The Politician's Register, a full tabular exhibit of Elections in 
the United States through the years 1836, '7, '8, is for sale at this 
office. Price only 12 1-2 cents. 





G7 BRISTOL’S EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA, for the cure 
of Cutaneous Eruptions, Scrofula, Chronic Affections, Ulcerations, 
General Debility, and for all Impurities of the Blood.—R d 
tious from Physicians of the highest standing, and certificates from 
gentlemen of the most respectable ch also, Editorial Notices 
from the first papers in the Union—will be found accompanying the 
medicine. Sold at MILHAU'S PHARMACY, 1&3 Broadway, 
octi2tf . the only retail agency for the city, 


Ss CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING 
SCHOOL.—Rev. J. A. Nasu, A. M., Principal.—The winter ses- 
sion of this school will commence on Friday, the Ist of Nevember. 

It is located in Pittsfield, Berkshire Co., Mass., 42 miles, by railroad, 
from Hudsou, 70 from Hartford, and 135 from Boston. 

The buildings erected expressly for its use, are commodious, eligibly 
situated near the churches and other public buildings of the vi 
and accommodated with ample and retired pleasure grounds. 

Its object is the thorough intellectual, physical, and moral traini 
of a select number of boys, (not exceeding 25,) between the ages off 
and 16. To secure this object, the pupils are treated in all respects 
as members of the family; are under a government strictly 
parental, at ence mild and watchful, but irm—aiming always at the 
— of wrong and the encouragement of right, and having for 
ts cunstant object the development and strengthening of virtuous, 
manly character. The course of instruction by the principal, aided 
by competent teachers in the several Sopeeeaate of Modern Lan- 
guages, Drawing, and Music is thorough, but liberal; requiring accu- 
racy in the rudiments, and advancing the pupil as rapidly as he his 
capable of proceeding with permanent advantage to himself, 
all the branches tne hen aaa to asuccessfu) engagement in 
busi dmission to College. 


























, Se Louis, Mo. Col. Richard Raynal Keene, of New Orleans, for- 
merly U. 8. Attorney for the Orleans Territory, and a conspicuous 
character in the disputes which grew out of the Burr conspiracy.— 
| During the war with Napoleon, be bore the rank of Colonel in the 
| Spanish service. 
| North Salem, Westchester Co. Oct. 2, Samuel Truesdell, a soldier 
| of the Revolution, 60. (Mr. Truesdell, with his father and four bro- 
thers, took an early stand in the defence of the liberties of our coun- 
| try, and was with Washington throughout the whole of the war. At 


least | Yorktown be received a wound which he carried to the day of his 


| death. During the darkest days of ovr Revolutionary struggle he 
| conducted bimself with that fearless spirit and energy which distin- 
| guished the men of that day, who were influeaced by the love of lib- 





H erty.) 


, oF 
{ With reference tothe latter department—that ofprepari: ¢ pupils for 
—— following extract is here introduced, from « testimonial 
signed by President Humphrey, and the Professors of Amberst Col- 
lege, viz: “ We carefully certify to Mr. Nash's acknowledged fidelity 
l and success, and we would add, that several of his pupils have pre- 
|| sented themselves to this Cellege, and have eqpenselte be among the 
|| most properly and theroughly fitted that we have ever examined.” 
Teams.—Tuition, board, washing, fuel, lights, stationary; use of 
globes, maps, apparatus, and bibrary ; lectures on botany in the sum- 
mer, and chemmtry in the winter—$200 per year, payable semi-aa- 
nuelly ip advance. ° e 
Circulars, with numerous reference, may be obtained by application 
to the principal, by letter, or otherwise. a 
| Pistese 


ld, Oct. 1, 1839. ol? 7. 
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THE WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY R. TOPLIFF. 


(ConcLUDED FROM Pace 48.) 
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